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The  Need  for  Reconstruction  trol  of  the  mighty  power  {lotentials  re- 

EDUCATIONAL  theory  is  in  a 

course  of  needed  reconstruction,  challenge  that  apprehensive  educational 
Both  the  older  formulations  of  thinkers  face. 

"conservative  pedagogy”  and  the  newer  Even  Dewey,  in  seeking  to  reconcile 
concepts  of  so-called  "progressive  edu-  •he  individual  anti  the  stxial,  ex|HTi- 
cation”  are  revealing  themselves  as  inad-  ment  and  tradition,  fredom  anil  securi- 
equate  to  present  educational  problems,  ly*  found  his  formula  mainly  in  stKial 
The  complex  realities  of  today  —  ethi*  action.  He  believed  we  should  throw 
cal,  moral,  and  civic;  the  increasing  our  energies  intt)  "the  moving  unbalance 
evidences  of  infantility  and  immaturity  of  things  so  as  to  reduce  human  sulfer- 
in  thought  and  behavior;  the  conflicts  ing  and  increase  joy  and  welfare.”  He 
and  derangements  on  all  levels  and  in  Indieved  in  love,  in  friendship,  in  art, 
all  areas  of  human  behavior  demand  aod  in  facing  those  siiecific  problems 
a  reconstruction  and  reformulation  of  revealetl  by  science  as  basic  to  a  gtHnl 
educational  thought  and  prtKedure.  social  order.  But  he  did  not  sufficient- 
\Ve  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  ly  consider  that  within  the  very  recesses 
newer  insights  of  social  experiinenta-  of  the  individual  human  personality 
tion,  psvehiatry,  and  the  light  that  these  there  could  exist  malstructures  which 
have  thrown  on  the  lag  between  the  were  primary  to  one’s  individual  happi- 
actualities  of  human  behavior  and  the  ness  and  s<k  iai  welfare.  7’hiis,  Dewey 
potential  of  the  physical  sciences.  If  emphasi/ed  security  of  action  rather 
mankind  is  to  control  and  survive  the  than  security  of  |)ersonality.  In  his  own 
tremendous  powers  and  forces  un-  worils,  what  he  sttKxl  for  was,  "Security 
leashed  by  the  physical  sciences,  a  of  methods  of  inquiry,  of  observation, 
higher  level  of  human  perstmality  and  of  experiment,  of  forming  and  following 
maturity  must  be  achieved.  TTie  pres-  working  hypothesis."  Perst)ns  educated 
ent  level  of  personal  and  social  maturity  after  such  a  formula  are  not  unsettled 
is  too  low  for  adjustment  to,  and  con-  by  the  upsetting  of  any  special  belief 
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because  they  retain  security  of  proce¬ 
dure,  but  such  security  of  prcKedurc  is 
not  enough  for  us  today. 

Mttdcrn  (Concerns  and  Doubts 

So  that  our  whole  scheme  of  organ¬ 
ized  education  is  presently  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  students 
of  human  Ix-havior,  especially  psychia¬ 
trists.  Iheir  gravest  concerns  arc  not 
with  how  well  pupils  are  learning  the 
academic  curriculum,  but  with  misgiv¬ 
ings  that  within  the  accepted  prexesses 
of  organized  education  are  active  influ¬ 
ences  toward  jx-rsonal  and  s<Kial  mal¬ 
adjustment  and  unhappiness.  Many 
are  convinced  that  our  legally  estab- 
lishetl  system  of  education  may  present¬ 
ly  lx-  doing  too  much  harm  to  t(X)  many 
pupils;  that  it  enables  teachers  to  |x*r- 
pe-tiiate  patterns  of  emotional  disturh- 
ance  and  insecurity;  that  it  keeps  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  unsympathetic,  emotion¬ 
ally  immature,  and  intellectually  dor¬ 
mant  through  a  badly  structured  system 
i>f  authority;  that  it  substitutes  experi¬ 
ences  in  ritual  thinking  and  rote  learn¬ 
ing  of  no  |X)sitive  matter  for  growth  and 
maturation;  that  it  emphasizes  and  drills 
in  means  and  neglects  ends;  that  it 
enables  teachers  to  project  their  own 
anxieties  upon  pupils;  that  it  imposes 
a  discipline  of  fear  and  repression  upon 
children  to  effect  contr«)l  and  conform¬ 
ity;  that  it  is  overhurdened  with  admin¬ 
istrative  red  ta|x*;  that  it  activates  atti¬ 
tudes  of  anxiety,  failure,  rivalry  and 
frustration  in  place  of  constructive 
motives  and  incentives;  that  it  d(X‘s  not 
furnish  plav  and  development  to  the 
|M)tentials  of  creative,  intellectual  and 
moral  ex|x*rience  necessary  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  mankind;  that  by  compulsory 
laws  it  fttrees  pupils  to  stay  in  sch(x>l 
who  w(»uld  be  much  lx*tter  off  at  work. 

Now  <»f  course  such  a  rhetorical  sum¬ 


mation  is  obviously  extravagant;  hut 
how  much  truth  is  there  in  it?  And 
if  it  is  true  in  any  significant  degree, 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Former  Concepts  in  Present  I  ifi/tt 

Older  formulations  of  the  education¬ 
al  process  were  certainly  based  upon 
over-simplified  concepts  of  thought  and 
intelligence.  Thinking  was  t(M)  largely 
underst(KKl  as  a  simple  mental  organi¬ 
zation  of  logical  steps.  Most  of  our 
earlier  testing,  for  instance,  was  based 
u|X)n  the  conviction  that  thinking  was 
a  series  of  deductive  or  inductive 
inferences  based  u|>on  typical  logical 
relationships  of  cause  and  effect,  simi¬ 
larity,  time-sequence,  difference,  sym¬ 
metry,  or  logical  ambiguity.  It  was  this 
ty|X'  of  conviction,  for  instance,  that 
pnxluced  such  over-simplified  hxmula- 
tions  as  the  so-called  "scientihe  meth(Kl.” 
Hut  what  we  realize  tixlay,  is  that  in 
all  thinking  such  internal  phenomena 
as  as  intuition,  emotional  demand,  and 
even  anxiety  lead  to  creative  syntheses 
of  relationships  that  prixluce  organiza¬ 
tions  of  techni(|ue,  conduct,  or  concept. 
In  other  words,  on  the  very  highest  level 
of  thinking  there  is  a  synthesis  of  many 
processes  involved.  M(xk1,  intuition, 
moral  im|x'rative,  emotional  concept, 
religious  need,  as  well  as  logical  shaping 
of  the  usual  categories  of  cause,  time, 
and  space  become  organized  into  the 
pattern  of  consciousness  that  we  call 
thought. 

Obviously  the  simple  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing,  habit  formation,  and  human  asso¬ 
ciation  formulated  by  the  |X‘dagogv  of 
the  past;  the  simple  concepts  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  of  success  and  failure, 
are  t(K>  educationally  naive  in  the  face 
of  the  vast  impacts  of  human  creativity. 
I'asy  didactic  instruction  in  the  moral 
duties  and  the  ethical  imperatives  is 
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harilly  a  suHicii-nt  tethnicjuc  for  eilu- 
cating  youth  toward  a  secure  existence 
in  a  world  which  jiossesses  the  creative 
physical  power  and  energy  of  iiKnlern 
science.  Instead,  therefore,  of  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  time  studying  semantics, 
linguistics,  deductive  philolo^v,  gram¬ 
mar,  linguistic  logic,  or  other  so-calletl 
dynamics  of  language,  we  shall  need  to 
go  more  deeply  into  a  study  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  structure  of  human  intelligence. 
It  is  the  dynamics  of  human  intelligence 
that  are  res|X)nsihle  for  the  way  in 
which  we  express  our  thoughts,  rather 
than  the  rules  of  grammar  which  d*»  not 
become  part  of  the  operative  structure 
of  the  individual. 

W'e  are  beginning  to  realize,  t(K»,  that 
such  matters  as  art  appreciation,  hand¬ 
writing,  speech,  conversation,  even 
"g(KKl  citizenship”  cannot  he*  taught  as 
simple  mechanical  skills  on  the  hahit 
level.  Speec  h  is  a  projection  of  the  in¬ 
centives  of  the  human  personalitv;  so 
is  handwriting;  so  is  gcKnl  citizenship. 
No  amount  of  teaching  the  tenets  of 
art  appreciation  can  make  one  chose 
g«KHl  movies,  in  spite  of  former  courses 
in  motion  picture  appreciation.  It  is 
the  nature  of  dimensions  of  the  per¬ 
sonalitv  structure  that  not  onlv  deter¬ 
mine  the  choice  of  movies,  hut  the 
cpialitv  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  nature  rtf  hand¬ 
writing.  C’uriouslv  enough,  this  point 
of  view  was  long  known  to  the  great 
philosophers  like  Kant,  who  hc-lieved 
that  c'ducation  should  concern  itsc-lf 
with  a  critical  analvsis  and  discursive 
treatment  of  the  very  structure  and 
nature  of  human  reason  rather  than 
with  material  things. 

The  trouble  with  the  old,  and  bv  now 
outmcnled  laws  of  learning  as  thev  were 
formulated  hv  Thorndvke,  for  instance, 
is  that  thev  conceived  of  learning  as  a 


simple,  monolithic  organization  of  aca¬ 
demic  acejuisition.  As  we  understand 
learning  tcnlay,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Learning  is  an  external  svmptom,  an 
index,  a  iK'havioral  evidence  that  an 
internal  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
structure  of  the  learner’s  {HTsonality. 
Put  in  other  words,  learning  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal  manifestation,  the  visible  consc*- 
(juence  of  the  fact  that  |HTsonalitv 
changes  and  growth  have  taken  place 
within  the  learner;  changes  in  the  di¬ 
mensions,  the  structure,  the  <|ualitv, 
pc-rhaps  the  very  chemistrv  of  the  |ht- 
sonalitv.  In  short,  in  the  anti(|ualed 
educational  psychologv  most  teachers 
are  still  burdened  with,  the  cart  of  logic- 
lias  fx-en  put  Ix'fore  the  horse-  of  truth. 

Lhe  laws  that  need  fornudating  are, 
of  course,  the  laws  of  (x-rsonalitv  change 
and  growth.  Lo  get  hack  to  the  teacher. 
He  can  only  elfect  and  prinluc  e  learning 
if  he  first  prixluces  the  relevant  dynam¬ 
ics  of  |H‘rsonalitv  change,  if  lie  cannot 
activate  |x-rsonalitv  growth,  he  cannot 
prtxess  any  t\|X‘  of  significant  learning, 
except,  |X‘rhaps,  the  parrot-like  re|X‘ti- 
tive  echoings  that  the  psychiatrist  calls 
echolalia.  Lhe  main  trouble  with  the 
ineffective  teacher  is  that  he  attempts  a 
psvcliical  privacy  and  ohjectivitv  wliicli 
so  insulates  him  from  tlie  pujiils  that 
anv  genuine  sharing  of  ex|x-rience  is 
delilx-ratelv  avoided,  rdticalion  must 
lx-  hasc-d  u|X)n  the  giving  and  sharing 
of  self,  rather  than  the  giving  and  shar¬ 
ing  of  academic  information. 

Human  Personality;  the  Area  of  Se^leet 

Hrieflv,  thinkers  who  are  attempting 
to  approach  the-  problems  of  Ix-havior 
through  an  understanding  of  active 
human  nature,  assc-rt  that  our  system  of 
education  nc-gic-cts  the  fundamental 
nec-ds  of  the  human  pc-rvinalitv.  F’.ven 
while  the  academicians  are  advexating 
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a  return  to  "liberal  arts"  and  “humani¬ 
ties”  as  the  panacea  for  cultural  and 
social  re-construction,  social  scientists 
are  advocating  a  system  of  education 
based  not  on  the  “progressive”  principles 
of  I>;wey,  hut  on  the  insights  of  the 
contemporary  sciences  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  If  the  schtmis,  they  assert,  are 
to  he  significant  factors  in  the  survival, 
welfare,  and  development  of  humanity, 
they  must  concern  themselves  with  the 
critical  dynamics  that  make  or  break 
men  and  women  as  persons  and  as 
groups.  So  that  questions  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  teaching  methmi,  organi/.ational 
ti‘chni(|uc‘s  interest  them,  not  as  prob¬ 
lems  in  instructional  efficiency,  but  as 
patterns  of  human  personality  in  action. 
Questions  that  a  generation  ago  would 
have  schemed  preposterous,  are  now  quite 
germane  to  educational  discussions: 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  educational 
implications  of  psychiatrists  like  Freud, 
Suttee,  Jung,  Adler,  and  Homey,  or 
whether  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers  should  include  an  individual 
or  group  psycho-analysis. 

Many  thinkers  are  casting  dubious 
eyes  on  the  prevailing  notions  concern¬ 
ing  intelligence;  the  concepts  of  its 
nature,  of  its  primacy,  of  its  stability, 
of  its  manifestations,  and  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions  as  shown  in  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments.  Havighurst,  F.els,  Davis  and 
others  have  offered  evidence  to  indicate 
that  intelligence  is  normally  a  function 
of  the  total  cultural  background.  Many 
thinkers  have  gone  even  farther  in 
maintaining  that  intelligence  is  aggres¬ 
sive  mental  conduct  that  develops  cor- 
relatively  with  the  emotional  structure; 
that  the  two  are  inseparably  associated; 
that  “stupidity”  is  as  much  inept  feeling 
as  it  is  thinking;  that  particularly  the 
anxieties  of  disturbed  power  and  love 


relationships  inhibit  the  structuring  of 
intelligence. 

The  New  Intelligence 

Briefly,  they  have  learned  to  think 
of  intelligence  in  a  new  way;  as  a  type 
of  human  behavior  tied  up  with  the 
process  of  emotional  maturity.  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  not  a  mental  skill,  independent 
of  the  pupil's  cultural  surroundings;  the 
raw,  native  endowment  Charles  Spear¬ 
man  sought;  it  is  instead  a  process  of 
creative  and  conscious  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  life;  in  which  the  inner 
emotions  and  needs  of  the  pupil  become 
conscious  and  meaningful  to  him,  and 
the  pupil  seeks  to  apply  these  apprais¬ 
ingly  to  all  the  aspects  of  his  surround¬ 
ing  life.  This  is  intelligence;  a  con¬ 
scious  projection  (»f  internal  activity, 
symboli/ed  in  some  type  of  language, 
projected  toward  realistic  aspects  of  the 
pupil’s  life,  consciously  seeking  realiza¬ 
tion  through  the  relationship  of  life. 
Intelligence  is  the  capacity  for  thought, 
and  thought  is  the  prcKCss  of  bringing 
to  consciousness  and  symbolization  one’s 
internal  drives  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  actualized  in  the  fiehl  of  human 
relationships.  Thus,  intelligence  is  a 
dynamic  and  aggressive  act.  It  cannot 
he  adequately  and  finally  measured  hy 
such  over-simplified  tests  as  derive  an 
I.Q.  Intelligence  is  not  only  aggressive, 
it  is  in  a  sense  relx'Ilious;  it  seeks  a  re¬ 
formulation  of  human  exj^erience  satis¬ 
factory  to  one’s  inner  demands.  Prac¬ 
tically,  this  would  mean  that  the  failure 
to  "learn”  arithmetic,  or  reading  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  “emotional  retarda¬ 
tion”  as  "mental  retardation,”  if  any 
such  distinction  can  be  drawn.  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  one  of  the  aggressive  habit 
patterns  on  the  mental  level  of  person¬ 
ality,  a  habit  pattern  developed  in  the 
active  areas  of  culture,  and  promoted  or 
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thwarted  by  the  associate  emotional  with,  for  it  is  the  very  basis  of  the  thal- 


development. 

Practically  and  as  evidence,  thinkers 
point  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Kverv 
modern  study  of  reading  difficulty  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  incidence  of  emotional 
disturbances  is  alarmingly  high.  .Missel- 
dine,  Siegel,  Sylvester  and  Kunst,  Rob¬ 
inson,  Witty,  C:hallman  and  Gates  all 
declare  that  from  50  to  100%  of  pupils 
with  reading  difficulty  have  emotional 
disturbances.  Nila  R.  Smith  found 
90%  of  inadequate  readers  to  he  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed.  VV'hether  emotional 
disturbances  cause  reading  disabilities, 
or  perhaps  whether  reading  disabilities 
cause  emotional  disturbances,  the  point 
is  that  psychiatric  insight  and  techni(|ue 
must  in  all  probability  accompanv  read¬ 
ing  teaching,  certainly  corrective  read¬ 
ing  teaching.  Fischer  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  when  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  emotional 
therapy,  there  is  evidenced  not  only 
improved  reading  ability  hut  a  positive 
betterment  of  the  personality  structure. 
Thus  it  is  the  personality  factors  and 
structure  of  the  pupil  that  are  htToming 
the  f(Kal  |>oint  of  the  teaching  process 
rather  than  learning  levels  or  even 
‘‘s<K'iaI  adjustments.” 

There  is  even  a  developing  convictif)n 
that  the  structure  of  any  individual’s 
personalitv  is  part  of  a  structural  svstem 
persevering  through  generations.  A 
grandparent  develops  a  personality  struc¬ 
ture.  It  becomes  implemented  in  the 
domestic  pattern.  It  continues  opera¬ 
tion  by  plaving  a  part  in  the  pers<inalitv 
structure  of  children.  And  so  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  conduct  or  emotion  takes  on  a 
sort  of  dvnastic  continuitv,  a  sort  of 
field  operation,  which  hecrimes  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  dramatic-minded  as  fate, 
and  even  by  some  scientific  observers 
as  hereditv.  This  education  must  deal 


lenge  of  cultural  evolution. 

Personality  and  the  Teacher 

But  the  personality  structure  of  the 
teacher  is  coming  in  for  equal  concern. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
basic  tools  of  the  teacher  are  the  tly- 
namics  of  his  personality;  that  teaching 
is  essentially  an  active  relationship  Ix*- 
tween  teacher  and  learner  in  the  course 
of  which  there  are  cngendereil  in  the 
learner  the  processes  of  growth  and 
maturity,  without  any  pcTsonality  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  personality  that  is  the  tcKiI  with 
which  he  works  rather  than  the  content 
in  which  he  gives  instruction.  'Fliis 
relationship  of  teacher-learner  has  hard¬ 
ly  been  studied.  But  we  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  successful  teacher  must 
he  able  to  rise  alxive  self-preixcupation 
to  give  his  attention  to  his  pupils.  The 
successful  teacher  must  lx-  able  to  re¬ 
frain  from  seeking  to  puir  pupils  into 
moulds  which  seem  ordained  as  right 
to  the  teacher,  lie  must  realize  that 
pupils  have  a  right  to  their  own  (onvic- 
tions,  emotions,  and  attitudes.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  must  he  able  to  avoid  pro¬ 
jecting  his  own  internal  insecurities  and 
anxieties  on  pupils,  and  must  understand 
the  danger  of  using  pupils  as  clav  for 
his  own  emotional  problems.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  must  attempt  to  establish 
self-respect  and  self-dependence  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  must  realize  that  it 
is  the  pupil  who  must  take  the  active 
role  in  his  own  education,  since  the 
will  to  grow  is  the  real  constructive 
educational  mechanism.  The  teacher 
mav  furnish  the  kindling  spark,  the 
illumination,  the  insight,  but  it  Is  the 
pupil  who  must  educate  himself.  It 
is  the  failure  of  so  manv  pupils  to  edu¬ 
cate  thems<*lves,  that  is  posing  so  many 
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questions  as  to  why  so  many  teachers 
fail.  And  this  “why”  seems  to  lie  in 
the  personality  structure  of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  success  of  teachers  is 
that  of  the  teacher's  fears  and  anxieties. 
Studies  have  shown  that  b(»th  the  di¬ 
mension  and  quality  of  teacher  fears 
are  unique  and  definite.  Teachers  re¬ 
port  tvpical  nightmares  characteri/ed  hv 
su(h  dream  fantasies  as  classes  in  tur¬ 
moil,  vandalism,  attacks  hv  pupils,  sad¬ 
ism  by  sujx'riors,  and  the  like.  They 
rejxtrt,  Dm,  feeling's  of  well  hewing  during 
weekend  vacations,  and  various  tvpc*s  of 
pains,  aches,  and  (general  maladies  at 
the  heKinninK  of  each  week  of  sch(H)l. 
The  nature  r»f  teacher  fears  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  f»f  such  fear  to  the  success  of 
their  w'ork,  is  the  subject  of  a  study 
presently  being  undertaken  by  The 
I'utul  for  the  Hepuhlie.  I'be  aim  is  to 
assc'ss  the  tiegree  of  fear  among  teachers 
in  such  areas  as  the  handling  of  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  in  the  classremms; 
their  relationships  with  students,  fellow- 
teachers  and  administrative  su|M*riors; 
their  feelings  about  expressing  unpop¬ 
ular  opinions  in  professional  publica¬ 
tions;  tbeir  willingness  to  take  part  in 
extracurricular  and  commiinitv  affairs, 
and  the  influent  e  of  tenure  on  academic 
freedom. 

The  problem  teaiber  is  not  one  who 
is  ignorant  of  teaching  meth(Kls,  but  the 
immature  teacher  who  is  aware  of  the 
child  in  himself,  hates  his  own  child 
image,  and  projiTts  that  hatred  u|X)n 
other  children.  And  since  he  dislikes 
the  child,  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  hate¬ 
ful  disciplines  with  which  he  will  pun¬ 
ish  the  chiltl.  Such  a  teacher  can  never 
give  children  love,  approxal,  accept¬ 
ance;  he  must  assume  dishonest  dignity; 
he  must  be  a  perpetual  master  because 
of  his  constant  fear  and  anxietv;  and 


he  must  live  in  a  world  of  hostility  to 
sustain  his  own  happiness. 

Formerly  studies  of  teacher  failure 
were  concerned  with  inadequacies  of 
methfxl,  technique,  or  content.  Occa¬ 
sionally  such  items  as  the  teacher’s 
voice,  manner,  dress,  sense  of  humor, 
health,  strictness  of  routine  came  in  for 
study  in  connection  with  teacher  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  Tmlay  there  is  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  most  of  these  items  may  be 
interesting,  but  not  relevant;  that  teach¬ 
er  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
mechanisms  that  com|K)se  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher's  persfmality.  The 
teacher’s  capacity  for  emotional  expen¬ 
diture,  the  security  of  his  sense  of 
status,  his  type-  of  responsiveness  to 
authority,  the  maturity  of  bis  emotional 
life,  his  relationship  to  group  organiza¬ 
tion  and  effort,  his  acceptance  of  the 
impacts  of  pupil  life,  the  private  rew)lu- 
tions  of  his  own  anxieties,  and  the  like, 
arc  understtKKi  to  Ik*  the  determining 
factors  of  teacher  success  or  failure. 
F.verv  cx|)erienced  administrator  is 
aware  of  hfiw  generally  teacher  failure 
is  asstxiated  with  mental  or  emotional 
breakdown.  Statistics  are  Ix'ginning  to 
appc*ar  showing  the  high  incidence  of 
neurotic  episrxles  and  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  teacher.  The  whole  problem 
of  mental  health  in  relation  to  teaching 
is  crxstalizing  as  ready  for  study. 

The  Neil’  Teacher  Training 

Ibe  recent  stiuly  made  public  bv 
the  Council  for  Hesearch  in  the  Social 
Sciences  of  Colutnhia  University,  under 
I’ercival  M.  Svmonds,  is  a  pioneer  in 
this  area.  The  study  recommends  a 
change  in  emphasis  in  teacher-training 
from  intellectual  courses  to  ex|x*riences 
for  the  better  |XTsonal  adjustment  of 
teachers.  The  study  urges  that  more 
attention  to  personality  factors  as  re- 
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quircments  of  g(XKi  teaching  should  be 
considered.  It  points  out  that  ‘i'eelings 
of  personal  inadequacy,  hostility  and 
a  tendency  to  blame  others,  attempts  to 
cover  up  and  hide  from  oneself  feelings 
which  he  cannot  tolerate,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  emotional  and  social  relation¬ 
ship  were  found  to  lx*  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  asstxiated  with  inade¬ 
quate  teaching.  It  is  normal  for  a 
teacher,  in  a  new  situation,  to  feel  some 
temporary  insecurity.  It  is  then  ex¬ 
tremely  imixirtant  that  the  young  teach¬ 
er  receive  sup|x)rt  and  encouragement 
in  the  first  months  of  his  work,  and  that 
conditions  lx*  arranged  so  that  he  can 
succeed.  If,  however,  feelings  of  in- 
ade(|uacy  px*rsist  after  the  first  years, 
these  are  signs  that  there  is  a  |x*rsonaIi- 
tv  weakness  which  will  serve  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  handicap  to  teaching  effective¬ 
ness.  Teachers  who  were  s|X)ken  of 
most  highly  hv  their  Mi|x*riors  were 
those  who  expressed  satisfaction  in  their 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  less  effective 
teachers  complained  alxiut  their  pupils, 
conditions  of  teaching,  current  educa¬ 
tional  philosophies,  the  attitude  of  the 
community  and  similar  problems. ’’ 

It  must  lx*  understiKKl  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  current  term  "tensions” 
is  highly  generic  and  that  one  complex 
of  "tensions”  differs  from  another  in 
dimensions,  structure,  nature,  <|ualitv, 
and  organic  and  associational  areas  in¬ 
volved.  Tlie  "tensions”  of  a  bus  driver, 
a  teacher,  a  financial  s|XTulator,  and 
a  criminal  may  have  the  same  glandular 
and  s«imatic  effects,  hut  they  differ  in 
the  areas  mentioned  above. 

Hardly  any  research  study  has  been 
given  to  identifying  the  complexes  of 
"tensions”  characteristic  of  the  various 
professions  and  (xcupations.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  characteristic  nature 
and  organization  of  the  teacher’s  "ten¬ 


sions.”  What  are  the  anxieties  which 
arc  triggeretl  bv  the  occupation  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  public  school  system? 

riic  writer  has  observeil  the  follow¬ 
ing  without  professing  to  have  made 
a  scientific  study  in  identification: 

1.  Fear  of  "discipline.”  (disobedi- 
ence,  insolence,  mimicry,  attack,  ridi¬ 
cule,  subversive  comiuct  on  the  part  of 
pupils). 

2.  I'ear  of  failure  and  discovery  by 
others;  fear  of  dismissal  and  disgrace. 

S.  Guilt  feelings  in  connection  with 
lack  of  accomplishment  as  indicated  by 
pupil  progress. 

4.  Fear  of  disorganization  and  un¬ 
dermining  of  class  structure. 

5.  Fear  of  de-personalization  and 
loss  of  mental  |X)wers. 

6.  Fear  of  su|K‘r\ision  and  general 
contact  with  authority;  feeling  of  inade- 
(juacy  in  contact  with  authority. 

7.  Insecurity  feelings  connected  with 
loss  of  prestige,  status,  |X)sition,  loss  of 
friends,  secrecy  on  part  of  administra¬ 
tive  superiors,  etc. 

8.  Insecuritv  and  inferiority  feelings 
compared  with  parallel  professions. 

9.  I'eelings  of  frustration,  envv,  due 
to  failure  in  promotion,  recognition,  and 
com|x*titive  examinations. 

10.  Feelings  of  boredom  due  to  lack 
of  satisfa(  fion-giving  challenges. 

11.  (iiiilt  feelings  associated  with 
the  necessity  of  "repressions”  and  "put¬ 
ting  up-a-front”  lx*fore  pupils  and  col¬ 
leagues. 

1  2.  L'neasiness  due  to  having  to  pre¬ 
serve  prot«xols,  dignity,  formalities  of 
address,  instead  of  the  familiarities  of 
business  life. 

I  ).  l'neasiness  and  dis(|uietude  due 
to  continual  observance  of  time  sched¬ 
ules,  Ix-lls,  and  the  like. 

14.  Guilt  feelings  asvxiated  with  in- 
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accuracies  in  filling;  out  registers,  statis¬ 
tical  forms,  etc. 

But  even  such  a  cataloguing  is  far 
from  an  adequate  coverage.  The  teach¬ 
er  is  in  constant  reaction  and  identifica¬ 
tion  with  children.  TTierefore,  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  childhfKxl  exert  a 
continual  impact  on  the  dynamics  of 
the  teacher’s  personality.  The  person 
who  ass(K'iates  principally  with  adults 
is  free  from  such  impacts  on  his  ner¬ 
vous  structure.  But,  to  the  teacher, 
problems  of  insecurity,  fear  of  aban¬ 
donment,  and  the  other  regressive  "ten¬ 
sions”  of  childh(X)d  and  adolescence  are 
always  prescmt  as  suggestive  and  char- 
acleri/ing  influences.  Hence,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  always,  in  a  sense,  activated 
toward  regressive  emotional  experiences. 
Not  having  the  opportunity  of  pr<)- 
longed  (K'cupational  association  with 
adults,  the  dynamics  of  his  personality 
are  Dki  apt  to  operate  in  terms  of  imma¬ 
ture  mechanisms  and  to  be  over  respon¬ 
sive  to  feelings  of  insecurity,  need  of 
approval,  suspicion,  need  of  comparison, 
reference,  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  the  power  and  authority 
structure  within  a  school  and  the  wav 
it  brings  about  or  fails  to  bring  about 
mature  association  and  c(K)peration  on 
the  part  of  teachers  can  determine  the 
depth  and  continuity  of  such  immature 
"tension”  complexes  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Studies  are  beginning  to  he 
made  of  these  power  structures  or  con¬ 
stellations  of  authority  to  see  how  they 
affect  the  performance  of  teachers.  The 
scope  of  individual  initiative,  of  group 
association,  of  tolerance  of  expression, 
of  social  distance,  of  status,  of  margin 
of  error,  of  sec’uritv  feeling,  of  help  and 
support,  and  the  like,  within  these 
power  structures  arc  under  scrutiny 
presently.  In  the  larger  cities  schmil 


departments  of  personnel  arc  increas¬ 
ingly  cognizant  of  these  factors. 

The  Place  of  Psychiatry 

Quite  relatively,  it  is  maintained  that 
education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that 
optimum  state  of  physical,  emotional, 
and  ethical  balance,  which  is  health; 
that  innate  in  the  human  constitution, 
is  the  drive  to  be  emotionally  happy  and 
secure  and  that  it  is  this  drive  which 
leads  to  true  education.  It  is  not  the 
teacher  who  educates,  hut  the  pupil 
who  educates  himself  in  his  relationship 
with  the  teacher;  the  great  effort  is  the 
pupil’s;  the  great  job  of  acceptance  and 
understanding  is  the  teacher’s.  One  of 
the  great  dangers  of  teaching  is  that  of 
projecting  one’s  emotional  immaturity 
on  pupils  and  seeking  to  shape  them  in 
the  pathetic  image  of  one’s  own  imma¬ 
turity.  ’There  is  danger  in  the  pupil’s 
over-dependence  upon  the  teacher;  in 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  psychiatry,  a 
process  of  separation  must  terminate  all 
good  teaching  —  a  process  in  which  the 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  develop  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  teacher  in  the  course 
of  his  own  education.  The  truly  great 
teacher  does  not  seek  to  keep  the  pupil 
devoted  to  himself;  hut  plans,  instead, 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  security  in  his 
own  growing  indejxmdence. 

All  this  means  that  psychiatry  and 
education  are  coming  close  to  each 
other;  how  close,  can  be  seen  in  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  Dr.  Willard  D.  Rappleye, 
in  connection  with  the  twentv-five  year 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Josiah 
Maev  jr.  Foundation,  of  which  he  is 
president.  Dr.  Rappleve  remarked, 
"Anti-soc'ial  behavior  of  adults  and 
adolescents  increases  alarmingly.  There 
is  totlav  impressive  evidence  that  the 
psychological  influence  of  one  individ¬ 
ual  upon  another  or  upon  a  group  is 
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exerted  through  physiological  and  bio¬ 
chemical  processes  and  that  the  whole 
organism  is  involved  in  all  interactions 
among  people.  Medicine  is  concerned 
with  man  as  a  social  as  well  as  a  bio¬ 
logical  organism.  Tension  and  hostility 
are  often  signs  of  anxiety  and  insecuri¬ 
ty;  for  when  a  VKial  structure  is  threat¬ 
ened,  its  members  and  especially  its 
leaders  arc  likely  to  react  to  their  own 
anxiety  either  with  appeasement  or  with 
aggressive  and  restrictive  measures. 
The  insights  and  methods  of  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  cultural  anthropology 
are  throwing  new  light  on  the  emotional 
disturbances  of  our  world." 

The  Need  for  Integration  of 
Psychiatry  and  Education 

So  that  the  emerging  interest  on  the 
educational  frontier  is  the  hopeful 
attempt  to  integrate  educational  d(K'- 
trine  with  psychiatric  insight;  to  seek 
a  comprehensive  formula  that  will  com¬ 
bine  the  functions  of  learning  as  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  see  them  with  those  of 
personality  maturation  as  the  psychia¬ 
trist  secs  them;  a  formula  that  will 
express  in  consistent  and  reconcilable 
terms  the  processes  of  mental  adjustment 
to  traditional  factors  of  knowledge  and 
skill  as  well  as  emotional  adjustment  to 
the  fateful  pressures  that  organize  per- 
sonalitv.  And  this  formula  is  to  be 
applicable  not  only  in  instructional  but 
in  administrative  areas. 

Yes,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  is 
resistance,  which  can  be  explained 
either  psvchiatrically,  or  In  the  simple 
statement  recently  made  by  Thomas  H. 
Briggs,  "The  greatest  obstacle  to  reor¬ 
ganizing  tbe  curriculunv  especiallv  in 
secondarv  schools,  is  tradition.  It  is 
strong  in  the  lay  public,  which  has 
never  realized  that  it  is  annually  pav¬ 
ing  vast  sums  of  money  to  continue 


courses  that  manifest  no  lasting  results, 
practical  or  spiritual.  It  is  strong  in 
most  teachers,  who  have  vested  interests 
in  maintaining  the  subjects  that  they 
know  how  to  present,  and  conse(|uentIy 
are  either  apathetic  or  hostile  when  new 
programs  are  proposed." 

The  Fundamentals  of  Heconstruction 

F.ducational  thinkers  and  philoso¬ 
phers  in  attempts  at  reformulating  edu¬ 
cational  doctrine  have  sought  to  find  the 
basic  facet  of  human  experience  —  one 
that  is  fundamental  to  human  life.  It 
has  bc'en  identified  with  the  Oedipal 
sexual  image,  the  urge  for  |M)wer  ami 
superiority,  the  urge  for  creative  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  will  to  survive,  fundamental 
religious  aspiration,  spiritual  dialectic, 
class  struggle,  and  other  primal  aspira¬ 
tions  of  human  beings.  In  a  svnthetic 
sense,  all  of  these,  taken  together,  are 
the  components  of  the  fundamental 
human  drive.  Ian  Suttee,  in  his  brill¬ 
iant,  Origin  of  Love  and  Hate,  conceives 
of  the  fundamental  human  drive  as  the 
one  toward  love,  affection,  and  accept¬ 
ance.  To  him,  all  life  is  an  attempt  to 
recapture  in  sublimated  terms  basic 
parental  love  through  a  process  of  i<len- 
tification  bv  participating  in  situations 
that  are  prototvpies  of  parent-child  rela¬ 
tionships.  All  of  the  civic,  economic, 
social,  educational,  and  religious  activi- 
tes  of  man  are,  as  he  sees  them,  means 
given  to  men  to  recapture  and  sustain 
the  securitv  and  warmth  that,  in  an 
infantile  way,  thev  knew  as  children  in 
relation  to  mother.  To  him,  hate, 
delinquencv,  crime,  persfinalitv  break¬ 
down,  and  tvpes  of  moral  and  behav¬ 
ioral  deviations  are  the  result  of  impedi¬ 
ments  and  frustrations  that  prevent  in¬ 
dividuals  from  finding  love  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  dailv  activities  of  their  lives. 
It  is  such  thinking  of  which  educators 
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must  become  increasingly  aware,  in  an 
active  and  pnxluctive  way. 

I'lie  nature  of  immaturity  is  that  our 
emotions  o|x.‘rate  as  they  did  in  infancy  ; 
on  a  level  of  simple  mechanics  that 
produce  feelings  of  guilt,  rejection  and 
inatle(|ua(  V.  Maturity  means  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  our  love  needs,  along  realistic 
lines,  given  to  us  in  our  daily  activities. 
Thus,  if  education  loses  the  tender  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  luiinan  environment 
which  prevailed  in  early  childlxxKl,  it 
iK'coines  hard  and  material.  W  hat  the 
teacher  must  offer  is  an  ex|H'rience  that 
will  elicit  a  response*  of  love  as  a  state 
of  active  harmonious  interplay  in  hu¬ 
man  life.  It  is  along  directions  of  this 
kind  that  reformulation  of  education 
must  Ik*  attempted. 

In  such  a  reformulation  of  education 
we  may  |K)int  briefly  to  1 5  areas  in 
which  new  definition  and  concept  must 
Ik*  achieved: 

1.  I'eachcr-Puful  lU'Uitioiiship 

We  must  explore  the  entire  area  of 
the  leac  hing  climate;  the  use  of  factual 
knowledge;  teacher-pupil  aspiration;  the 
c*x|x*ctancy  of  |K‘rformance  in  learning; 
teacher-pupil  sympathy;  the  role  of  the 
teacher;  clc*pc*nclence  and  separation; 
and  the  like. 

2.  Afe/liodo/ogy 

C  urrent  devices  of  instruction  need 
to  Ik*  stuclic*d  with  a  view  to  their  emo¬ 
tional  t*ffc*cts,  such  as  examinations,  re¬ 
citations,  and  the  like,  as  thev  energize 
envv,  hostility,  or  insc'curitv. 

3.  Content 

W'e  need  to  study  the  |K)ssihility  of 
new  types  of  ex|K*ric*ncc*,  in  religious 
and  spiritual  life,  for  instance,  ethical 
exfK'riences  in  civic  and  scxial  life. 

4.  Organization 

C'lassr(M)m  organization  nec'ds  to  he 
studied  for  |K>tc*ntial  effc'cts  on  the  rolp 
and  status  fc‘c*lings  of  pupils. 


5.  Administrative  and  Power 

Structure 

Staff  structures  in  school  systems 
need  to  be*  studied  for  their  impacts 
u)K)n  teacher-pupil  |K*rsonality,  on 
teacher  anxieties  for  instance. 

6.  delation  to  Home  and  Swiety 

Such  studies  as  family  constellations; 

identification;  inter-domestic  rivalries; 
sexual  identifications  and  equations;  all 
of  these*  and  their  relation  to  education. 

7.  Promotion,  Marking,  Competition 

riiese  need  much  study  in  the  light 

of  their  influence  on  pupil  emotion  and 
hc*hayior;  also  on  parent  attitudes  to 
sch(K)ls  and  teachers. 

8.  Discipline 

Here  we  need  a  tremendous  amount 
of  study  on  the  emotional  effect  of  class- 
riKim  regimentation. 

9.  Cttals  and  Aims  of  rdueation 

These  need  reformulation  in  the  light 

of  new  understanding  concerning  ma¬ 
turity,  |K'rsonality  structure,  human 
motives,  conflicts,  anxieties,  and  moral 
inadecjuacies. 

10.  I'eaeher  I'raining 

W'e  need  to  study  new  possibilities 
of  teacher-training  that  will  serve  to 
construct  an  o|H*rating  teacher  |H*rsonal- 
ity  al)lc*  to  share  c*x|K*ric*ncc*s,  able  to 
accei’t  nupils  for  what  they  are,  able  to 
exen  a  catalyzing  influence*  toward 
growth,  able  to  tolerate  pupil-independ¬ 
ence  without  anxiety  or  hostility,  able 
to  c<K)|K*rate  unselfishly  in  group  en¬ 
deavor. 

If.  lestiufi 

W'e  need  to  restudy  the  tvjK*  of  test¬ 
ing  usc‘d  in  sch(K>ls.  Such  testing  as 
will  not  evaluate  intelligence  as  a  simple 
academic  skill.in  the  manipulation  of 
logical  insights,  hut  as  an  aspect  of  per¬ 
sonality  seeking  growth  and  fulfillment 
in  the  midst  of  human  relationships; 
such  projection  techniejues  as  the  prom- 
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isinj;  clcvclopmont  of  the  Horschach 
projection  methods  for  instance. 

12.  lUological  and  Physical  Aspects 

We  need  to  study  the  {lossihilities  of 

iniluencing,  through  education,  sexual 
relationships  of  human  lx.'ings  in  the 
light  of  SfX'ial,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
|X‘ratives,  and  as  one  aspc*ct  of  happy 
and  constructive  human  relationship. 

13.  Heuristic  and  Creative  Needs 

W’e  need  to  study  the  |)ossibilities  of 

energizing  the  truly  creative  asixcts  of 
intelligence  and  the  latent  |X)\vers  of 
pupils  to  reforimdate  human  relation¬ 
ships  into  better  and  more  advantageous 
patterns.  In  this  study  lie  our  hope's 
for  con(|uering  the  lag  Ixtween  our 
moral  level  and  the  new  levels  of  scien¬ 
tific  power. 

14.  Schoid  Activities 

W’e  need  to  restudy  our  program  of 
sch(K>I  activities  in  the  light  of  newer 
understanding  concerning  the  nature  of 
human  coni|H‘tition,  hero-worship,  i<Ien- 
tification,  s(K'ial  influence,  and  the 
dangers  of  hail  leader-follower  relation¬ 
ships. 

15.  Psychiatric  Areas 

W’e  need  to  study  the  |X)ssihilities  of 
psychiatric  assistance  afforded  to  pupils 
in  their  course  of  learning  and  maturi¬ 
ty;  in  the  light  of  our  conviction  that 
learning  is  not  a  simple  ex|K‘rience  hut 
one  so  tied-up  with  our  emotional  pro¬ 
gress  and  so  de|K-ndent  u|X)n  it  that  the 
simplest  learning  attempt  may  lx  nul¬ 
lified  hv  some  internal  adventure  in 
anxiety. 

Some  Aspects  In  Detail 

Some  of  the  detailed  aspects  of  edu¬ 
cational  concerns  that  must  inevitably 
he  considered  bv  educators  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  are  therefore: 

I .  The  nature  of  parental  love  and 
separation 


2.  The  nature  of  |x)wer  and  authori¬ 
ty  in  family,  state,  and  community 

3.  The  nature  of  subversion,  rebell¬ 
ion  and  deviation 

4.  I’he  incentives  for  service  and 
ciKiperation 

5.  The  nature  of  sixial  hostility  and 
resentment 

6.  The  springs  of  war  in  personal 
and  siK'ial  organization 

7.  The  nature  and  techniijues  of 
human  freedom 

8.  The  origin  of  love  and  hate 

9.  Human  conflict  and  compromise 

10.  I'he  factors  in  sexual  identifica¬ 
tion 

1 1 .  riie  nature  of  ixrsonality  break¬ 
downs 

12.  riie  religious  expc*rience  as  a  |H*r- 
sonality  factor 

13.  Hie  nature  of  ethical  and  moral 
activity 

14.  Ihe  nature  of  creative  activity 
and  genius 

15.  I  he  dynamic  impact  of  the  sixial 
environment 

16.  Ihe  nature  of  heredity  anil 
pseuilo-liereilitv 

17.  I  be  nature  of  the  ego,  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  other  [HTwinality 
areas 

I  8.  'I'he  nature  of  human  freedom 

In  Hecent  I. Herat  are 

In  'Ihomas  Merton’s  recent  fxKik, 
“No  Man  Is  An  Island,”  he  has  this  to 
say:  "W’hat  every  man  looks  for  in  life 
is  his  own  salvation  and  the  salvation 
of  the  men  he  lives  with.  Hy  salvation 
I  mean  first  of  all  the  full  disioverv  of 
who  he  himsi-lf  really  is.  Then  I  mean 
something  of  his  own  C><Ml-given  |Miwers, 
in  the  love  of  others  and  of  GihI.  I 
mean  also  the  discovery  that  he  cannot 
find  himself  alone,  but  that  he  must 
find  himself  in  and  through  others. 
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Ultimately,  these  propositions  are 
summed  up  in  two  lines  of  the  Gospel: 
'If  any  man  would  save  his  life,  he  must 
love  it,'  and,  ‘Ix)ve  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you.’  It  is  also  contained  in 
another  saying  from  St.  Paul:  ‘We  are 
all  members  one  of  another.'  ”  It  is  this 
point  of  view  that  the  education  of  the 
future  must  adopt. 

Bruno  Bettleheim,  in  his  two  brill¬ 
iant  studies,  "l>ove  is  Not  Enough”  and 
Truants  from  I.ife,”  shows  how  two 
stages  are  necessary  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children.  The 
first  involves  winning  the  child’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  convincing  him  that  there 
is  love  for  him  in  this  world;  for  at  the 
root  of  every  child’s  emotional  illness 
there  is  despair  at  the  absence  of  love. 
The  second  stage  is  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  course  of  which  a  child 
gains  that  type  of  intelligent  insight  that 
enables  him  to  participate  in  life.  The 


rehabilitation  is  made  possible  by  love; 
it  is  achieved  finally  through  education¬ 
al  insight.  Perhaps,  in  essence,  this  is 
the  fundamental  nature  of  education, 
as  this  issue  seeks  to  present  it. 

Alice  Balint,  the  brilliant  Hungarian 
editor,  in  her  recent  book.  The  Farly 
Years  of  Life,  gives  her  credo  about  the 
fundamentals  of  education:  "Pedagogics 
is  the  most  revolutionary  of  all  sciences. 
Perhaps  the  inconspicuous  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  education  are  the 
prime  movers  in  cultural  evolution.” 

Education  as  the  active  and  deliber¬ 
ate  attempt  to  advance  "cultural  evolu¬ 
tion”  —  that  is  the  emerging  insight; 
education  as  the  sharing  of  experience 
between  adult  and  youth,  in  a  climate 
of  responsive  affection,  of  mutual 
growth  and  satisfaction  of  creative  free¬ 
dom,  all  leading  to  ever  better  structure 
of  the  human  personality  for  ever  better 
human  life. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Mental  Health  and  Mental  Diaorder. 
Prepared  for  a  Ojmmittir  of  the  S<iciety  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Pn>blems.  N,  Y.  W. 
W.  Norton.  1955.  $6.50  (trade  edition) 

$4.90  (test  edition) 

An  imposing  list  of  sociologists,  psychia- 
trits,  psychologists,  and  anthropologists  have 
contributed  papers  to  this  volume  on  mental 
health  and  mental  illness.  The  papers  are 
essays,  reports  of  research,  and  analyses  of 
the  liUTatiire  of  the  field.  Th«*se  are  grouped 
under  seven  headings:  Probli-ms  of  Social 
Psychiatry  and  Th«*oretical  Overview;  Social 
Characteristics  of  the  Mental  Disordered; 
Mental  Disorder  in  the  Cximmunity;  Socio¬ 
logical  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Specific 
Disorders;  The  Social  Psych«»logy  of  Person¬ 
ality  Organization  and  Disorganization;  The 
Sf)ciob)gicaI  Approach  to  Problems  of  Margin¬ 
al  Mental  Disorder;  and  Czintributions  to  the 
Understanding  of  Mental  Health.  This  con¬ 
centration  of  vital  and  new  material  will  be 
of  great  help  to  practicing  psychiatrists  and 
sociologists  as  well  as  to  those  preparing  for 
work  in  the  field. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Sears 

The  Study  of  PeraonRlity.  By  Howard 
Brand.  N.  Y.  John  Wiley  &  S<.ns.  1954. 
$6.00  ■ 

This  uni<|ue  volume  is  divided  into  three 
main  siTtions:  Theory,  mt-thiMls,  and  prol>- 
lems.  The  problems  cover  a  range  all  the 
way  from  the  ac(|uisition  of  personality  traits 
in  early  childhood  to  theories  of  therapy. 
Each  of  the  sections  is  pnt-etled  bv  an  In¬ 
troduction  which  provides  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  and  also  offers  a  concrete  guide  on  how 


to  formulate  and  evaluate  the  res«'arch  re¬ 
ports  which  are  given  in  this  book  of  read¬ 
ings.  I  hroughout  the  volum<-,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  psychological  approach.  Re¬ 
search  nuih<Mls  are  slress4'd  rather  than  tech- 
ni<|ues,  but  no  major  approach  is  neglected. 
The  compiler  has  ma<le  a  very  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  highly  significant  articles  from  a  wide 
variety  of  areas  and  approaches.  The  volume 
exemplifies  the  great  variety  there  is  in  re¬ 
search  activity  touching  upon  personality. — 
S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  FraiK'is  Cxdl.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Dynamics  of  Personal  Adjustment. 
By  Giwge  F.  J.  lA-hner  and  Ella  A.  Kubc*. 
N.  Y.  Prentice-Hall.  1955.  $5.25. 

The  cbise  relationship  between  the  per¬ 
sonal  factors  and  the  social  forces  that  oper¬ 
ate  in  human  Ix’havior  are  explained  in  this 
text  on  adjustment.  The  authors  indicate 
that  while  basic  needs  influence  iM-havior, 
these  needs  are  constantly  lieing  mtxliiied 
through  social  contacts.  Adjustment,  then, 
is  a  continuing  process  of  learning.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  content  of  th<‘  volume,  the  authors 
follow  a  normal  persrm  and  his  problem  from 
infancy  to  old  age  and  they  point  out  his 
relationships  to  parents,  teachers,  friends, 
co-workers,  the  marriage  partner,  and  his 
own  children.  Human  goals  are  iNiinh'd  out 
and  so  ttai  are  the  frustrations  one  meets  on 
the  way.  Following  the  canons  of  stnind 
mental  health,  the  authors  emphasize  the 
im|MirtaiH'i‘  of  umb-rstanding  one’s  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  developing  a  high  level  id 
tolerance  of  frustration. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Sears 


The  Psychiatric  Impact  on  the 
Selection  and  Training  ^y^Teachers 

liy  JACOB  C;HI  I-NBI  HC; 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  ScIumAs,  Sew  York  City 

Till:  prime  (juality  of  the  teacher  the  need  is  one  of  extreme  urgency  in 
lies  in  his  ability  to  help  the  child  the  light  of  the  normal  child’s  reejuire- 
adjust  himself  to  living.  The  ments  and  the  great  increase  in  delin- 
child  must  Ik-  taught,  if  he  is  to  lead  (|uency  and  crime.  'I'he  United  States 
a  reasonably  happy  life,  to  control  his  has  the  largest  crime  rate  in  the  world, 
impulses,  "to  do  without  ”,  "to  delay  the  highest  homicide  rate  and  the  high- 
satisfac  tions",  to  "accept  frustrations",  est  rate  of  delin(|uency. 
to  Ik-  truthful,  to  distinguish  between  In  view  of  our  extraordinary  needs 
right  and  wrong,  t«)  make  decisions,  to  and  the  current  teacher  shortage,  a 
accept  himsc-lf  and  others,  to  face  even-  frontal  attack  should  be-  made  up<in  the 
tualities  with  courage,  to  stand  emo-  problem  of  recruitment  and  the  training 
tionally  lirm  and  to  Ik-  able  t<»  help  of  those  who  enter  the  profession.  \N’e 
others  do  so.  Only  timse  who  them-  must  not  lower  standards  for  we  need 
sc-lves  arc-  well-integrated  can  build  teachers  iK-tter  prepared  than  ever  bc-- 
emotionally  mature  children.  Tfnlay  fore.  \N'e  need  above  all  teachers  who 
when  tensions  arc-  high  the  need  for  the  are  well  versed  in  mental  hygiene,  child 
emotionally  sc*cure  teacher  is  obvious.  psychologv  and  in  the  elementary  con- 
W’hat  should  be  done  tr)  secure  and  cepts  of  psychiatrv.  Without  this  train- 
maintain  an  emotionallv  stable  corps  of  ing  teachers  cannot  find  satisfaction  in 
teachc*rs?  riie  following  suggestions  their  work  and  cannot  maintain  opti- 
are  »ifferc-d  in  a  |)rogr.'im  of  recruitnjc-nt  mum  mental  health  over  a  long  period, 
and  insc-rvice  training;  Teachers  who  are  unaware  of  the  emo 

1.  VrovideTrainingin  Mental  Health,  tional  prf)blems  of  children  cannot  help 
Appropriate  training  in  mental  health  them  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
should  Ik-  provided  at  the  pre-service  frustrated.  This  does  not  mean  that 
and  inservice  levels  hv  experienced  edii-  teachers  should  be  psychiatrists;  it 
cators,  psvchologists,  psvehiatrists  and  means  simplv  that  thev  should  be  ori- 
MKial  workers.  Some  effort  in  this  di-  ented  in  the  basic  concepts  of  mental 
rcTtion  has  hc-en  made;  but  there  are  health. 

not  now  available  enough  trained  pc-r-  2.  Improve  Personality  lierord. 
sons  to  do  this  work,  nor  is  the  activitv  Much  more  information  concerning  the 
«»f  those-  available  prof>erly  planned  and  personalitv  of  the  pros|K‘ctive  te.icher 
executed.  The  communitv  will  one  dav  should  he  secured  during  the  training 
re<|uire  such  training,  for  it  is  hc-ginning  course  in  teacher  training  institutions, 
to  glimpse  the  effect  c»f  the  teachers’  The  knowledge  available  to-dav  is  in- 
pc-rsonalitv  on  children’s  lives.  Tcxlav,  adc-cpiate.  Appropriate  data  upon  the 
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emotional  and  social  qualities  of  the 
teacher  should  be  compiled  by  compe¬ 
tent  authority  and  made  available  to 
Boards  of  Examiners  and  employment 
agencies. 

3.  Improve  Personality  Tests.  It  is 
also  essential  to  develop,  improve,  and 
employ  personality  tests  for  screening 
purposes.  The  aim  of  these  tests  should 
he  to  find  the  persons  who  have  a  good 
disposition,  who  love  children,  and  arc 
reasonably  well  adjusted.  It  is  of  para¬ 
mount  imp<irtance  to  keep  out  those 
who  arc  likely  to  traumatize  children  bv 
reasf)n  of  their  own  warped  personalities 
and  emotional  inadequacies. 

4.  Increase  Respect  for  Teacher. 
Increased  respect  for  the  teacher  must 
he  secured  from  the  community.  The 
unwarranted  attacks  on  our  sch(K>ls 
have  done  irreparable  damage  to  teach¬ 
ers’  morale  and  self-esteem.  Parent  and 
civic  groups  can,  if  they  w'ill  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Thev  can  adopt  teachers’  pay  scales  in 
consonance  with  living  costs  and  allo¬ 
cate  sufficient  funds  to  provide  g<KKl 
working  conditions,  such  as  smaller 
class  size,  a  reasonable  number  of  free 
perifKls,  pleasant  rest  nxmis. 

5.  Promote  Professional  Satisfaction. 
Steps  should  he*  taken  to  help  teachers 
find  satisfaction  in  their  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  This  is  at  least  as  im|)ortant  as 
increased  pay.  These  steps  should  in¬ 
clude  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
g(K>d  supervision  and  administration, 
provision  for  promotion  and  incentives 
for  growth. 

6.  Watch  Morale.  Measurement  of 
morale  should  Ik*  made  peri(Mlically. 
Management  should  1h‘  close-  enough  to 
the  schfK)ls  to  be  able  to  detect,  lx.-fore  it 


is  too  late,  evidence  of  lowered  morale, 
to  determine  its  nature  and  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  and  couraget)us  steps  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  causes  of  discontent. 

The  program  outlined  above  may  be 
applied  to  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
who  are  stable,  emotionally  mature  and 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  iqion 
children.  A  few  are  not.  Greater  im- 
|x)rtance  attaches  to  the  disturhe-d  teach¬ 
er  hc-cause  he  is  in  intimate  contact  with 
children.  A  single  such  teacher  can 
keep  a  class,  or  a  sch(M>l,  in  turmoil  for 
a  long  time  and  consume  endless  hours 
of  the  time  of  busy  officials.  ScIkm)! 
officials  must  deal  with  those-  teachers 
who  have  lost  the  ability  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  |K-ople  and  to  circumstances. 
I'he  problems  such  teachers  |)ose  and 
suggested  solutions  follow  : 

How  f.xtensh’c  Is  The  Problem? 

I  rom  available  statistics,  it  seems  that 
5%  (jf  the  average  American  communi¬ 
ty  suffers  from  emotional  disorders.  Of 
this  numlx-r,  2%  is  psychotic.  This 
figure  of  5%  for  emotional  disorders  is 
also  probably  characteristic  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  group.  However,  one  study  seems 
to  give  a  higher  incidence.  According 
to  Smith  anti  Hightower.* 

“The  teachers  whom  we  studied  all 
taught  in  public  sth(H)ls,  either  in  grade 
sch(M)l  or  high  sch(K)l.  As  a  group, 
purely  functional  disease  was  found  in 
examination  of  40  or  33%  of  them. 
I'unctional  plus  organic  tiisc-ase  was 
found  in  examination  of  26,  or  2  1  %  of 
the  total;  thus  66,  or  54%  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  had  some  type  of  functional  disc-asc. 
This  is  the  highest  pc-rcentage  of  diag- 
nosc-s  of  neurosis  of  all  (Kcupational 
groups.’’ 


•IncidiTKo  of  Functifinal  diwaM-  Cnt-unm-*)  anionx  pati<-nt*  of  variotit  nrrupation*,  hv  llarrv 
L.  Smith,  M.I).,  and  Nicholas  C’.  IliKhtowcr,  Jr.,  M.S.,  l•^•llow  in  Medicine,  Mayo  I'ounda- 
tion,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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What  Are  The  Chief  Cauies  of  Illness 

Among  Teachers? 

It  would  teem  that  nervous  illness  is 
owin^  to  the  pressures  of  home,  the 
tempo,  strain  and  tensions  of  modern 
living,  frustrations,  fears,  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  Pressures  are  brought 
about  by  tensions  which  increase  the 
pressures  which  in  turn  increase  the 
tensions.  Such  is  the  vicious  circle. 

Sch(K>l  conditions  per  se  may  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  major  causative  fac¬ 
tor.  Were  this  so,  our  more  difficult 
sch(K)l  would  provide  a  greater  incid¬ 
ence  of  mental  illness  than  the  more 
favored  schools.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
However,  the  school  may  not  be  exclud¬ 
ed  entirelv  as  a  causative  factor  since 
poor  schfK)!  conditions  and  unwise  su¬ 
pervision  may  lead  to  nervous  disorders. 
A  Suggested  Program  For  The  Solution 
Of  The  ProhU'm  of  the  Disturbed 
Teacher 

1 .  Heads  of  schools  should  be  trained 
to  recognize  the  grosser  manifestations 
of  maladjustment  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher.  Cross  manifestations  would 
include  such  danger  signals  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  irritability,  deep  resentment  of 
criticisms,  depression,  hatred  directed 
against  colleagues,  or  supervisors,  lack 
of  poise,  gross  lack  of  common  sense, 
extreme  seclusiveness,  tantrums,  lack  of 
conscience  or  morals,  and  other  well- 
known  manifestations  of  personality  dis¬ 
orders. 

The  most  difficult  are  the  borderline 
cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  not  clear 
and  where  the  actions  of  the  teacher, 
though  disturbing,  cannot  he  classified 
as  psychotic,  neurotic  or  disabling.  Such 
teachers  are  often  rated  unsatisfactory 
and  face  departmental  charges  because 
no  other  remedy  is  ayailable.  Actually, 
they  are  sick  people  and  the  remedy  lies 
elsewhere. 


2.  Great  pressure  is  often  brought  to 
bear  by  the  family  of  the  teacher,  by 
organizations  and  friends  of  the  teacher 
who  are  generally  unaware  of  the  po¬ 
tential  danger  both  to  the  teacher  and 
to  the  school,  of  the  continued  presence 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  These 
friends  mean  well,  but  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  problem.  The  need  for  a 
most  careful  public  relations’  program 
is  clearly  indicated. 

3.  The  head  of  the  school  does  not 
relish  the  idea  of  reporting  a  disturbed 
teacher,  thus  ending  his  professional 
life  and  cutting  off  his  income.  'The 
principal  must  also  bear  staff  morale  in 
mind.  The  inseryice  training  program 
should  proyide  courses  that  will  come  to 
grips  with  this  phase  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  When  adequate  pension  pro- 
yisions  are  made  for  disabled  teachers, 
this  problem  is  minimized. 

4.  The  present  financial  provision 
throughout  the  country  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  disabled  teacher  merits 
study.  The  New  York  City  provision 
for  the  disabled,  inadequate  though  it 
be  in  some  cases,  seems  to  be  the  best 
in  the  nation.  'The  tragedy  of  mental 
illness  imposes  a  financial  burden  which 
few  families  can  bear. 

5.  Most  large  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  have  not  set  up  adequate 
procedures  to  separate  the  disturbed 
teachers  from  active  service.  Clearly, 
procedures  should  be  developed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  child  and  also 
those  of  the  teacher.  Administrators 
should  not  be  expected  to  diagnose  ill¬ 
ness;  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
psychiatrist.  But  they  are  expected  to 
submit  adequate  reports  to  help  officials 
initiate  appropriate  action  and  guide 
psychiatrists  in  the  questioning  of  the 
teacher  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  if  possible,  to  make  a  prog- 
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nosis  with  respect  to  its  course,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  bear  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  making  decisions. 

6.  Research  in  mental  illness  should 
be  encouraged.  An  article  on  June  21, 
1954,  by  Mr.  Gorman  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  entitled,  "Research  In  Mental 
Illness”,  states: 

“The  total  sum  spent  on  mental 
health  research  is  less  than  9  milUon 
dollars  a  year;  only  5%  of  the  money 
available  for  all  types  of  medical  re- 
search  and  far  less  than  the  amount 
spent  on  other  diseases,  whose  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  does  not  even  begin  to 
approach  that  of  mental  illness.  This 
seems  unrealistic  when  half  of  all  our 
hospital  patients  are  mental  patients, 
and  when  we  spend  anywhere  from  one- 
sixth  to  two-fifths  of  our  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  health  budgets  just  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill.  The  tragic  fact  is  that 
we  pay  sixty-five  times  as  much  to  main¬ 
tain  people  in  hospitals  after  they  be¬ 
come  mentally  ill,  as  we  do  for  the  re¬ 
search  that  may  prevent  their  illness 
and  speed  their  cure. 

Thus,  scientists  feel  that  research  is 
the  only  way  we  can  solve  the  over¬ 


powering  problems  of  mental  illness, 
just  as  it  was  research  that  finally  con¬ 
quered  pneumonia,  syphilis  and  diph¬ 
theria,  is  on  the  verge  of  conquering 
polio,  and  has  made  possible  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis." 

Conclusions 

1.  The  grave  problem  facing  our 
schools  to-day  is  that  of  securing  and 
keeping  a  good  teaching  corps.  To 
achieve  this  end,  provision  must  be 
made  to  improve  the  training  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
mental  health,  to  promote  professional 
satisfaction  and  morale  and  to  develop 
reliable  and  adecjuate  personality  tests. 

2.  In  the  light  of  its  importance,  a 
nation-wide  study  of  this  problem  of  the 
maladjusted  or  disturhc'd  teacher  should 
he  undertaken  by  sch(X)l  officials  aided 
by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  serial 
workers,  and  teacher  organizations  with 
a  view  to  establishing  procedures  which 
will  help  safeguard  the  health  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  general  and  in  particular  of  those 
teachers  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
ill. 


Educational  Psychiatry: 

A  Matter  of  Perspective 

liy  t.  hoi.ijnshkad 

Acting  Director  of  ChiLl  Huidancc,  Board  of  liducation 


Newark,  N> 

SINCE  the  term  educational  psychi¬ 
atry  is  not  widely  used  in  profes¬ 
sional  literature,  its  exact  meaning 
may  be  as  obscure  to  the  reader  as  it  is 
to  the  present  writer.  Certainly,  edu¬ 
cation  and  psychiatry  have  different 
rather  than  common  goals,  in  the  main, 
liducation  is  concerned  with  the  serial 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual;  psychiatry  is  concerned  with 
therapy.  That  the  relationship  between 
the  two  disciplines  is  in  many  ways- 
ohlitjue  is  lx)rne  out  by  ( I )  the  quali¬ 
tatively  tlifferent  standards  of  certifi¬ 
cation  and  training  imposed  upon  each 
practitioner;  C2')  the  unique  character¬ 
istics  of  the  nieth«Kls  each  uses  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  goals;  and,  it  might  be 
added,  (3)  the  dramatically  different 
rewards  for  successfid  practice  in  the 
two  fields. 

Tl)e  direct  impact  of  psvchiatrv  up>on 
education,  though  mrKlest  in  extent, 
may  Ik*  notetl  in  several  directions.  A 
few  scIuK)!  systems  have  utilized  the 
services  of  a  full  time  psvchiatrlst;  such 
a  staff  officer  has  treated  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  has  made  re¬ 
commendations  for  the  management  of 
children  with  conduct  disorders.  In 
other  instances,  numericallv  very'  small, 
a  psychiatrist  has  been  given  .idminis- 
trative  or  supervisory  res|Hmsihilitv  for 
specific  aspects  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Again,  psychiatrists  in  school 


L’w  jersey 

systems  have  been  made  res|K)nsible  for 
evaluating  the  mental  health  of  teach¬ 
ers.  More  extensively,  perhaps,  school 
systems  have  made  use  of  the  services 
of  psychiatric  social  workers — some¬ 
times  called  visiting  teachers — who 
work  with  teachers,  children,  and  par¬ 
ents.  And  finally,  in  the  schfxd  child 
guidance  clinics,  psychiatrists  frequent¬ 
ly  are  the  leaders  of  the  clinic  teams 
which  provide  mental  hygiene  services 
in  the  schrxds. 

This  direct  impact  of  psychiatry  in 
the  schools  does  not  add  up  to  any  con¬ 
cept  which  might  be  lalx'lled  education¬ 
al  psychiatry,  in  tbe  sense  that  the  term 
is  used  in  this  issue  of  FDUCATION. 
The  major  ingredient  in  this  term  must 
be  concerned  with  the  more  or  less  in¬ 
direct  contribution  of  psychiatric  think¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus  it  may  be  presumed  that 
educational  psychiatry  bears  on  the 
wavs  in  which  the  schrH)Is  mav  integrate 
mental  hygiene  concepts  and  practices 
into  programs  of  education.  Concern 
for  the  emotional  life  of  the  child,  gornl 
pupil-teacher  relationships,  curricula 
which  are  pupil-oriented  rather  than 
subject-matter  oriented,  the  establishing 
of  gornl  peer  relationships,  and  provid¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  climate  in  which 
learning  mav  take  place — these  are  the 
persf)nal  and  social  adaptations  which 
mav  be  subsumed  under  the  concept  of 
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educational  psychiatry.  Perhaps  a  bet¬ 
ter  term  might  be  preventive  psychiatry 
as  related  tu  sch<M)l  situations,  a  term 
which  has  been  used  by  psychiatrists 
identihed  with  the  organization  known 
as  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry. 

I'o  this  writer’s  knowledge,  there  has 
not  ap|X‘ared  in  the  professional  litera¬ 
ture  any  systematic  treatment  of  mental 
hygiene  and  psychiatric  concepts,  as 
applied  to  educational  practice.  'I'he 
integration  of  mental  hygiene  and  edu¬ 
cational  concepts  is  repeatedly  asked 
for;  psychiatrists  and  educators  alike 
speak  out  for  the  urgency  of  such  an 
integration.  Yet  neither  group  has 
been  able  to  pull  together  its  basic  con¬ 
structs  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  he  said 
that  true  integration  emerges. 

Instead  of  integration,  we  have  a 
gfKKi  deal  of  congruence  in  thinking 
which  is  sometimes  interpreted  to  mean 
integration.  F'ducators  and  psychiatrists 
agree  on  a  lot  of  matters;  they  feel 
strongly  about  many  of  the  same  things. 
Both  groups  deplore  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  do  not  like  children,  that 
others  do  not  understand  children. 
Both  groups  believe  that  teacher- 
dominated,  aut(K'ratic,  rigid  classr»K)ms 
will  not  provide  a  salutorv  environment 
in  which  learning  mav  take  place.  It 
is  (|uestionahle,  however,  to  capitalize 
upr>n  such  common  fx-liefs  to  the  extent 
that  we  call  them  expressions  of  com- 
hinetl  nsvchiatric-ediicational  thinking. 
Such  lalx-ling  tends  to  obscure  the  con¬ 
tributions  f»f  many  workers,  from  mans 
disciplines,  all  of  whom  are  men  of 
g(KKl  will.  In  essence,  educational  psy¬ 
chiatry  might  logically  he  credited  with 
mmt  of  the  surK-rlativelv  g*KKl  things 
happening  in  tmlav’s  schfK>Is.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  contri¬ 
bution  of  separate  disciplines  when  we 


discuss  our  best  educational  prrxeduri's. 
Progressive  educational  practices  have 
embraced  the  contributions  of  clinical 
psychology,  cultural  anthrofiologv ,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  research  findings 
and  the  empirical  data  of  eilucati«mists 
working  in  graduate  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

I^ven  within  psychiatry  there  ap|H‘ars 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  validity  of  considering  mental  health 
as  an  eilucational  goal.  Ilinsev  CH) 
feels  that  the  psychiatrist  is  becoming 
an  educator,  and  that  educators  are  in 
many  ways  psychiatrists  in  their  think¬ 
ing;  he  suggests  that  the  pur|>oses  of 
psychiatry  and  education  are  essentially 
the  same.  Psychiatry  is  now  ready  to 
try  out  its  concepts  in  the  classrcKtm, 
and  he  calls  for  the  two  disciplines  to 
work  together  for  the  furtherance  of 
sound  human  relationships.  More  re¬ 
cently,  however,  Kotinskv  and  Goleman 
(9')  feel  that  mental  health  tenets  are 
not  yet  structured  in  such  a  wav  that 
they  mav  be  easily  absorbed  into  ac¬ 
ceptable  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  These  authors  |(M)k  dimly  ii|v»n 
the  educator’s  acceptance  of  superfic  ial 
mental  hygiene  contributions,  while 
resisting  or  rejecting  more  fundamental 
psychiatric  concepts.  They  ciiieslion 
whether  every  expression  of  kindliness 
to  a  child  in  the  classrcMim  should  be- 
consiclerc'd  an  example  of  "a  mental 
hygiene  point  of  view.”  To  these 
writers,  basic  changes  in  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  children  and  fcMchers  call  for 
therapeaiitic  rather  than  educational 
measures. 

It  fs  the  contention  of  the  presemt 
writer  that  teachers  and  principals  in 
our  public  educ  ation  facilities  have  hc'en 
practicing  mental  hygiene  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  many  years,  without  being 
particularly  conscious  that  what  they 
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were  doing  was  an  expression  of  a 
mental  hygiene  point  of  view.  Our 
schools  have  moved  from  autocracy  to 
demcxracy  because  educators  observed 
and  studied  children,  learned  that  un- 
acceptable  behavior  could  be  changed 
through  love  and  acceptance,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  child  was  an  unique 
individual.  Mental  hygiene,  psychia¬ 
try,  and  a  number  of  other  contributing 
approaches  have  furnished  the  educator 
with  a  reinterpretation  of  his  discover¬ 
ies,  a  specialized  vcKabulary,  and  a 
means  of  sharing  and  communicating 
with  others  with  respect  to  his  experi¬ 
ences.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  mental  hygiene  movement  was  horn 
in  a  mental  hospital,  and  was  nurtured 
on  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  former 
mental  patient,  Richard  Beers.  Karlier 
mental  hygiene  emphasis  were  naturally 
directed  toward  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  mentally  ill.  Only  later 
came  the  child  guidance  clinics,  and  the 
more  recent  significance  given  to  the 
home  and  the  sch(X)l  in  a  preventive 
mental  health  program.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  ’20’s  and  the  '30’s  produced 
an  educational  orientation  which  flow¬ 
ered  in  the  activity  program  and  the 
child-centered  school.  Without  mean¬ 
ing  to  minimize  the  contributions  of 
psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene,  one  sus¬ 
pects  that  John  Dewev,  rather  than 
Adolf  Mever,  will  be  rememberer!  when 
the  history  of  the  mental  hygiene  move¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  is  written. 


There  are  manv  examples  which 
might  he  cited  as  indications  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  leaning  more  and  more  on  the 
mental  hygienist,  pressing  forward  to 
integrate  mental  health  concepts  into 
the  educational  process.  Some  of  these 
examples  have  been  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing  above.  In  the  following  sections. 


a  few  of  the  important  trends  in  this 
direction  will  be  mentioned,  but  any 
such  listing  of  outstanding  achievements 
must  suffer  the  bias  of  personal  selec¬ 
tion.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  list 
an  inclusive  inventory  of  the  better 
practices,  and  the  bibliography  append¬ 
ed  below  is  quite  selected.  For  an  over¬ 
view  of  recent  developments,  the  reader 
is  referred  particularly  to  Carson  Ryan’s 
annual  appraisals  of  achievements  in 
the  field  (13),  and  to  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Fifty-fourth  Yearbook,  NSS'K, 
Mental  Health  in  Modern  Education 
(10). 

A  Reappraisal  of  Motivation.  Modern 
educational  theory  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  motivation  in  learning.  The 
trend  has  been  away  from  extrinsic 
motivation  and  toward  intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion.  Some  years  ago,  motivation  was 
almost  entirely  a  problem  of  interesting 
the  child  in  a  carefully  thought-out 
sequence  of  learning  materials.  The 
teacher  used  any  means  at  her  command 
to  interest  the  child  in  those  things 
which  the  school  said  must  be  learned. 
Rater  on,  it  was  discovered  that  children 
would  he  better  motivated  to  learn  if 
the  materials  of  instruction  were  based 
upon  the  interests,  and  more  recently 
the  needs  of  the  learner.  In  today’s 
sch(K)ls,  motivation  takes  into  account 
the  physical  and  psychological  readiness 
of  the  child  for  learning;  the  child  who 
did  not  sleep  the  night  before,  or  who 
was  given  no  breakfast,  is  poorlv  moti¬ 
vated  toward  learning.  Attention  is 
now  being  given  to  the  more  uncon- 
scifHis  sources  of  poor  motivation, 
sources  to  be  learned  about  only  through 
the  application  of  child-studv  methods. 
Svmonds  (1  5)  has  recently  reviewed  the 
contributions  of  psychology  that  bear 
on  the  problems  of  classroom  learning 
and  motivation.  Slowlv  but  surely  edu- 
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cators  are  becoming  aware  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  providing  appro¬ 
priate  incentives  for  learning  in  the 
classroom. 

Newer  Lifiht  on  Discipline.  I'ldu- 
cators  are  now  aware  that  a  teacher  may 
preside  over  an  orderly  classroom  with¬ 
out  being  what  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  “g(xxl  disciplinarian”.  VVe  have 
moved  from  extrinsically  imposed  dis- 
cilpine  to  the  self-discipline  which  a 
sfKially-mature  and  emotionally-secure 
child  exhibits.  When  children  are  un- 
derstcKKl,  when  they  are  furnished  with 
incentives  for  learning,  and  when  g(KKl 
inter-|>ersonal  relationships  are  present 
in  the  classroom,  "discipline”  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  persistent  problem.  Teachers  have 
learned  that  punishment  is  a  negative 
approach  to  classnK)m  management; 
the  tempr)rarv  change  in  the  child’s 
surface  behavior  is  more  than  offset  hv 
the  piling  up  of  resentment  within  the 
child,  the  lowering  of  the  child’s  self- 
concept.  Dorothv  Baruch  ('S')  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  detailed  account  of 
constructive  techniques  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  unhappv,  aggressive  children, 
and  Shaffer  Cl 4)  has  outlined  some  of 
the  contributions  of  experimental  psv- 
chologv  to  the  understanding  of  this 
and  relatetl  problems.  The  master 
teacher,  working  to  improve  the  mental 
health  of  children,  has  ahandr)ned  ex- 
ternallv  imposed  disciplinarv  approaches 
in  the  classroom. 

From  Theory  to  Action  Research. 
The  last  two  decades  have  produced  a 
sizable  literature  in  monograph,  bulle¬ 
tin,  and  pamphlet  form,  dealing  with 
the  role  of  the  schcK)!  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mental  health  of  children.  It 
is  too  earlv  to  predict  when  much  of 
the  effect  of  this  written  material  will 
he  felt  in  actual  cIassror)m  pnKedures. 
However,  there  have  been  several  in¬ 


stances  in  which  teachers,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  professional  consultants,  have 
worked  through  the  varied  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  to  understanding  chil¬ 
dren.  Prescott’s  report  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Education  series  (7) 
must  be  regarded  as  a  classical  example 
of  "action  research”  as  applied  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  mental  hygiene  and  education. 
Mis  group  demonstrated  how  teachers, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  team  of  mental 
hygiene  professionals,  replaced  older 
and  ineffective  methmls  of  child  evalu¬ 
ation  with  more  meaningful  and  valid 
judgments.  The  teachers’  self-evalua¬ 
tions  as  contained  in  this  studv  are  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  child  study.  More  recently,  Foshav 
and  Wann  CS)  have  rejiurted  on  a  co¬ 
operative  project  in  which  teachers  in 
the  Springfield,  Missouri  schfKils  learned 
about  the  social  values  of  children. 
This  studv  suggests  new  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  instructional  procedures;  it  is 
"mental  hygiene  in  action”,  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  front. 

Two  other  approaches,  involving  the 
teaching  of  mental  hvgiene  principles 
rather  than  action  research,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  studies  of  Rullis  (' 4)  and 
of  Ojemann  ('ll).  Mere  we  have  ex¬ 
amples  of  wavs  of  building  better  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  the  classrfKim,  as  men¬ 
tal  health  materials  of  instruction  are 
incorporated  directiv  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  A  special  report  Cl)  gives  an 
evaluation  of  these  and  similar  projects 
in  which  a  frontal  attack  has  h<*en  made 
on  solving  imrnirtant  problems  of  everv- 
dav  living.  I’ndouhtediv  there  will  he 
a  greater  exploitation  of  thes<*  promising 
methmls  in  suhse(|uent  efforts  of  other 
mental  hvgienists. 

f'/iflMgiwg  Concepts  in  Crrrwth  and 
Det’elovment.  F^arlier  data  on  individ¬ 
ual  differences  provided  the  schools 
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with  a  rationale  for  introducinK  adjust*  makes  it  possible  for  each  child  to  ex- 
ments  into  the  curriculum  which  tix>k  perience  success  in  learning:  success, 
into  account  the  uniqueness  of  a  child’s  mastery,  and  achievement  are  condi- 
personal  characteristics.  More  recent-  tions  necessary  for  g(Mxl  mental  health, 
ly,  attention  has  been  given  to  patterns  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  newer 
of  growth  and  development  which  take  insights  into  conditions  underlying 
into  account  the  total  adjustment  of  the  growth  and  development  contribute  to 
child.  Havighurst's  impressive  con-  our  knowledge  about  the  needs  of  chil- 
structs  in  connection  with  developmen-  dren,  and  have  immediate  application 
tal  tasks  of  childhocxl  have  given  new  in  the  schixil  curriculum.  They  furnish 
meaning  to  some  of  the  older  concepts  background  material  for  the  teacher  to 
(6).  Developmental  life  tasks  repre-  use  in  fostering  mental  health  in  the 
sent  stages  in  physical  maturation  and  classr(M)m. 

aculturation,  the  achievement  of  which  - 

leads  to  happiness  and  success.  As  one  Integration  of  educational  and  men- 
studies  these  task-levels  in  children,  a  tal  hygiene  concepts  in  the  public 
basis  for  understanding  child  behavior  schrxds  has  progressed  slowly,  but  there 
emerges,  and  new  light  is  shed  on  the  are  indications  that  as  time  goes  on 
varied  thrusts  of  growth  and  develop-  there  will  be  a  continued  trend  in  the 
ment,  as  well  as  the  more  elusive  quali-  direction  of  integration.  The  contri- 
ties  of  the  child's  behavior.  butions  of  many  disciplines  must  be 

In  another  area  of  study,  Olson  and  considered  with  reference  to  any  con- 
llughes  (12)  have  presented  applica-  cept  such  as  educational  psychiatry, 
tions  of  m(Hlern  growth  theorv  in  what  since  professional  workers  from  many 
is  described  as  the  concept  of  "organis-  fields  have  provided  the  theorv  and  the 
mic  age”.  Unity  of  growth  is  disturbed  practical  applications  which  have  pro- 
by  deprivation,  handicapping  condi-  duced  the  large  bodv  of  information 
tions,  and  prolonged  emotional  upset,  about  the  mental  hygiene  approach  to 
Sch(X)l  achievement  may  be  considered  educational  problems.  The  educational 
a  function  of  the  total  growth  pattern  literature  indicates  that  the  schools  will 
of  the  child,  an<l  an  enriched  sch<x)l  eagerly  welcome  the  contributions  of 
program  must  take  into  account  indi-  other  professions  which  mav  facilitate 
vidual  variability  in  growth.  Knowl-  the  fostering  of  mental  health  through 
edge  of  individual  growth  patterns  education. 
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Competition,  The  Cradle  ^Anxiety 

By  HENKY  A.  DAVIDSON.  M.D. 

Assistant  Medical  Director,  Essex  County  Hospital 
Cedar  Grove.  N.  J. 


COMPI'/riTlON  brings  us  better 
cosmetics,  cars,  and  cabbaKes,  but 
no  one  has  yet  proved  that  it 
brings  us  better  education.  Probably 
every  one  would  aurcc  that  cooperation 
is  better  than  compt'tition  just  as  teani' 
work  is  better  than  hcistility.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  our  culture  is  constructed 
on  a  cone  of  competition,  with  plenty 
of  r(K)m  at  the  bottom,  but  precious 
little  at  the  top. 

In  some  areas,  competition  brings 
about  wonderful  things  .  .  .  and  that 
is  why  we  are  so  addicted  to  it.  During 
the  war,  in  northern  Australia,  we  used 
to  talk  about  how  long  it  took  to  get 
from  Cairns  to  Brisbane  on  the  state- 
owned  railroad.  The  compartments 
were  ill-ventilated,  the  train  made  ab- 
surdlv  frequent  stops,  the  drinking 
water  was  warm,  and  the  cars  seemed 
to  have  square  wheels.  I  complained 
to  the  station-master  at  Mareeba.  His 
answer  was:  "If  you  don’t  like  our  rail- 
roa<l,  get  to  Brisbane  some  other  way." 
But  the  (Government  had  a  monopoly’  of 
rail  transportation  and  there  was  no 
other  wav.  (bmpare  this  with  the  rail 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
When  one  railraoad  puts  a  shower  in 
the  train,  the  compt'ting  line  offers  tele¬ 
phone  service.  When  one  cuts  an  hour 
from  the  running  time,  the  other  cuts 
off  90  minutes.  The  passenger  is  the 
beneficiary  of  all  this,  and  the  air-wavs 
— competing  with  the  railroads — tr\’  to 
woo  him  awav  hv  offering  still  more 
amenities.  So,  hv  reason  of  competi¬ 


tion,  the  public  gets  a  break,  manage¬ 
ment  is  kept  on  its  toes,  progress  is 
achieved  and  everybody  is  happy. 

Since,  competition  achieves  all  this, 
the  same  motif  has  been  introduced 
into  education.  The  problem,  however, 
is  one  of  motive  rather  than  motif.  The 
theory  is  that  the  pupil  will  get  more 
right  answers  if  he  has  to  compete  with 
his  class-mates.  He  will,  to  use  the 
jargon,  be  better  motivated.  So  we 
have  developed  a  stcK'kpile  of  medals, 
grades,  scholarships,  awards,  degrees, 
testimonials,  and  promotions,  all  of 
which  depend  on  the  goal  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

And  it  does  have  a  certain  superficial 
effectiveness.  Announce  an  art  contest 
— a  priye  for  the  pupil  who  can  draw 
the  most  fetching  design  for  the  cover 
of  a  plastic  pickk  container — and  watch 
the  entries  roll  in.  You  will  unearth 
hidden  talent.  You  will  get  some  good 
drawings,  squeezed  out  of  pupils  who 
would  never  have  bothered  to  draw  for 
the  fun  of  it.  If  a  cover  design  is  vour 
goal,  you  will  have  achieved  it,  and  can 
ring  up  another  score  for  competition. 

Oimpetition  cannot  exist  in  a  vacu¬ 
um.  You  must  compete  against  another 
human  being.  In  theory  vou  could 
compete  against  a  goal,  against  the 
forces  of  evil,  against  a  "norm",  or  even 
against  vour  own  previous  performance. 
But  emotionally,  these  are  less  meaning¬ 
ful  spurs  to  action  than  person-to-person 
competition.  Fven  in  preliminary  prac¬ 
tice  the  hoxer  needs  a  human  sparring 
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partner  and  the  racer  needs  a  pace¬ 
maker. 

Two  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  a 
P.T.A.  meeting  in  a  state  which  shall 
be  nameless.  It  was  an  elementary' 
school,  and  the  principal  was  de¬ 
fending  the  practice  of  marking  first- 
graders  by  adjectives  instead  of  bv 
numbers  or  letters.  “It  really  isn’t  fair” 
said  the  principal  "to  hurt  a  6-year  old 
by  letting  him  see  a  “C”  or  a  "7"  on  his 
report  card,  while  Pokey  up  the  hI(Kk 
has  an  "A”  or  a  "9”.  Why  should  a 
six-year  old  be  thrown  into  unhealthy 
competition  with  his  playmates?” 

The  leader  of  the  opposition  told 
them.  Me  was  that  figure  so  uncom¬ 
fortably  conspicuous  at  many  P.T.A. 
meetings:  the  irate,  mis-informed  and 
self-assured  parent;  the  man  who  has 
all  the  answers.  "If  vou  expect  a  first- 
grader  to  be  reading  to  page  16  in  his 
primer  bv  December,  then  I  want  to 
know  whether  my  hov  has  reached  90 
per  cent  of  that  goal  or  onlv  60  |)er 
cent  of  it.” 

"But”,  said  the  principal,  "it  isn’t  that 
simple.  A  mark  of  "B”  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  first-grader  has  accomplished 
such  and  such  a  per  cent  of  reading  ex- 
pectanev.”  The  irate  parent  snorted 
that  that  is  what  it  ought  to  mean.  The 
principal  explained  wearilv:  "each  child 
has  to  move  at  his  own  pace,  and  we 
want  vou  to  know  how  he  is  doing  on 
that  track — never  mind  how  the  other 
pupil  is  doing.  .  ’’ 

"TTiat”  hla/ed  the  parent  "is  all¬ 
wrong.  In  fact,  it  is  anti-American.” 

This  startled  us,  but  the  I.P.  ex¬ 
plained  that  competition  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wav  and  that  destruction  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  economy  was  on  the  communist 
time-table.  Hence  who-ever  opposed  a 
competitive  grade  svstem  was  a  vou- 
know-what. 


"To  be  specific”  said  the  parent,  "I 
reject  your  theory  that  every  child  must 
go  at  his  own  pace.  iJfe  is  not  like 
that.  Life  sets  standards  and  you  keep 
up  that  pace  or  you  fall  hy  the  wayside 
and  become  one  of  life’s  rejects.  I 
don’t  want  that  to  happen  to  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  is  just  what  you  will  do 
to  them  if  you  measure  them  hv  their 
own  standards  instead  of  by  what  So¬ 
ciety  expects  of  them.  Suppose  a  child’s 
standard  of  behavior  is  to  lie  and  steal 
.  .  do  you  measure  him  hv  that,  and 
give  him  a  "well-done”  if  he  steals  or 
lies  artisticallv?” 

The  principal,  bv  this  time,  must 
have  felt  he  was  riding  backwards  on 
a  carousel.  Somehow  all  his  meaning 
hatl  been  perverted  bv  the  irate  parent. 
Then  the  parent  continued: 

"I  own  an  automobile  agency.  Some 
of  mv  salesmen  are  good  and  get  gcHnl 
commissions.  Some  are  poor  and  scarce¬ 
ly  make  a  living.  If  I  followed  your 
theory,  I  would  add  to  the  low  com¬ 
mission  for  a  pr)or  salesman  because  I 
would  trv  to  understand  that  he  was 
df)ing  his  little  best  but  that  he  was 
worried  about  his  wife’s  sinus  trouble. 
W'ell,  the  guv  who  doesn’t  meet  exter¬ 
nal  standards  loses  out  in  my  agency 
and  in  everv  other  department  of  life 
.  .  .  and  first  grade  is  not  tf»o  early 
to  find  that  out.” 

Clf  vou  are  interested  in  the  show¬ 
down,  the  parent  got  the  applause  hut 
the  principal  got  the  vote.  TTie  P.T.A. 
voted  two  to  one  to  retain  the  narrative 
marking  svstem.) 

So  there  it  is:  education  is  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life;  competition  is  part  of  our 
wav  of  life;  hence  competition  should 
he  part  of  education.  Here  Is  the 
svllr>gism  in  all  its  naked  simplicity. 
What’s  wrong  with  it? 

Since  I  am  not  an  educator,  I  can- 
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not.  My  whether  the  syllo^^ism  is  sound 
in  terms  of  educational  practice.  As  a 
|)sychiatrist,  however,  I  do  have  some 
thouKlits  on  it.  In  the  hrst  place,  it 
seems  to  my  untutored  eye,  that  there 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of  education: 
training  for  a  vocation  and  education 
for  living;.  The  syllo^sm  is  prohahly 
valid  for  viKational  (includinK  profes¬ 
sional)  education.  If  I  were  running 
a  sch(K)l  for  beauty  shop  operators,  I 
would  include  a  course  in  window 
dressinK.  and  I  would  hrin^t  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operatf)r  to  tell  the  neophvte 
beauticians  how  to  meet  the  competition 
of  other  beauty  shops.  I  would  include 
a  course  on  how  to  cut  prices  without 
EoinE  bankrupt,  how  to  persuade  people 
not  to  patroni/e  the  shop  across  the 
street  without  committing  libel,  and 
Imw  to  prepare  an  income  tax  return 
without  actuallv  cheatinK.  I  would  pre¬ 
pare  the  students  for  the  harsh  fact  that 
while  life  can  be  beautiful,  competition 
can  be  ukIv.  This,  I  should  tbink, 
would  be  my  plain  dutv  if  I  ever  inber- 
ite<i  the  improbable  role  of  pedagogue 
to  beauticians. 

C'.om|H'tition,  let  us  face  it,  extends 
through  everv  phas<'  of  our  vocational 
life.  In  business  this  is  openlv  recog¬ 
nized;  the  word  “competition"  is  used 
there  without  apologv.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  walks  into  the  cigar  store  down 
the  bl<Kk,  there  is  a  sale  lost  to  me. 
The  competition  hurts,  so  mavhe  I 
ought  to  ke(‘p  my  store  open  until  1 1 
o’clfK'k  since  Joe  turns  off  his  lights  at 
10  p.m.  Of  course,  if  I  do  that,  Joe 
will  Slav  open  until  midnight,  and  even- 
tuallv  we  either  sleep  under  the  counter 
or  Joe  and  I  come  to  some  agreement  — 
that  we  close  at  the  same  time  or  we 
keep  late  hours  on  alternate  nights.  In 
other  words,  we  substitute  collaboration 
Fur,  competition. 


In  more  ethereal  circles  we  shun  the 
word  "competition”.  Take  a  college 
campus  or  a  government  bureau  for  in¬ 
stance.  Under  the  elms  on  the  clois¬ 
tered  campus,  does  anything  as  vulgar 
as  competition  stir  the  hearts  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors?  If  the  Professor  of  Petrology 
is  about  to  retire,  do  the  two  Assistant 
Professors,  jockey  for  the  chair?  Or  is 
this  beneath  their  dignity?  And  do  the 
four  Instructors  bring  apples  to  sch(X)I, 
each  in  the  hope  that  he  will  become 
an  Assistant  Professor  when  the  changes 
are  announced?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
is  competition  foreign  to  this  cloistered 
climate?  Never  having  been  a  profes- 
sr)r,  I  don’t  know,  hut  I  susp<*ct  that 
the  competitive  spirit  eats  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  profess()rs — and  their 
wives — even  though,  hv  some  semantic- 
magic,  the  dirty  word  itself  is  never 
uttered. 

And  so  it  is  Uk),  with  bureaucracy. 
With  the  job  and  its  many  "rights”  pro¬ 
tected  behind  a  bulwark  of  regulations, 
statutes,  rules  and  practices,  is  there 
any  need  for  a  competitive  spirit?  Pn)- 
motion  comes  everv  few  vears  anvwav, 
and  in-grade  pay  increments  come  al¬ 
most  annuallv.  But  the  competitive 
motif  is  there  an\way.  Indeed  the  py¬ 
ramidal  hierarchy  puts  a  sharp  edge  on 
the  wedge.  For  when  a  GS-13  retires, 
a  GS- 1 2  moves  up,  and  so  do  GS- 1 1  s, 
only  one  can  become  a  12.  And  this 
goes  tlown  the  line,  adding  more  fuel 
to  the  competitive  fire.  And  through 
the  powder-HKim  dcKir,  vou  can  hear 
a  GS-4  plaintively  asking;  "What  does 
she  have  that  I  don’t  have?” 

Does  this  mean  that  irate  parent  is 
right — that  competition  is  woven  into 
woof  of  our  life  pattern  and  should 
therefore  he  fostered  in  school?  I  don’t 
think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  most 
pieople,  the  job  is  something  they  must 
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tlo  to  get  the  means  to  live.  The  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  is  the  rare  person  who  loves 
his  work.  But  the  typical  citizen,  works 
from  9  to  5;  he  does  not  “live”  until 
after  5. 

Can  this  nonvcKational  "living”  he 
free  of  competition?  It  can  and  it 
should.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
|K*ople  who  see  competitive  activity  in 
going  to  the  movies,  in  siK'ial  contacts, 
in  reading,  resting,  hiking,  or  making 
love.  But  most  of  us  prefer  in  these 
things — "living”,  if  you  choose,  to  be 
coo|HTativc  rather  than  competitive. 
The  amateur  artist  who  just  gets  fun 
out  of  painting  is  s|>«)iled  if  he  learned 
in  school  that  he  must  outdo  the  next 
man.  Mere  is  the  evil  of  teaching  com¬ 
petition  in  the  “education  for  life” 
Prather  than  vcxational  training)  aspect 
of  education.  It  Is  evil  because  it 
teaches  that  all  men  are  rivals  instead 
of  brothers.  CY'es,  I  know  about  sibling 
rivalrv). 

The  need  for  and  the  fear  of  compe¬ 
tition  corrode  the  personality.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  psychiatrist  to  see  that. 
There  is  a  glow  in  the  smile  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  warmth  in  the  hand-clasp  of 
a  friend.  But  not  if  the  smile  can  be¬ 
come  a  leer  and  the  hand  can  plunge 
a  knife  into  your  back.  C'ompetition 
puts  all  men  on  guard.  It  strains  rela¬ 
tionships  with  your  colleagues — the 
yery  people  with  whom  you  should  feel 
mmt  comfortable.  You  will  recognize 
that  this  applies  to  competition  among 
schfK)l  pupils  anti  alst>  to  competititm 
among  teachers.  Otmpetition  between 
persons  sets  false  standards,  for  soon  the 
symbol  of  yictory  (tbe  promotion,  the 
prize,  the  testimonial)  becomes  the  sub¬ 
stance  f)f  victory.  TTiere  are — or  there 
could  be — internal  rewards  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  done  a  job  well,  accom¬ 
plished  a  mission  or  solved  a  problem. 


I'hese  arc  not  "coni|x*titive”  in  the  sense 
here  used,  because  they  tlo  not  represent 
triumph  over  fellow  liuman  Ix-ings. 

.Most  suicides  are  the  fruits  of  fail¬ 
ures  in  competition.  (Xcasionally  a 
suicide  (xcurs  when  the  person  is  at  the 
brink  of  promotion, or  success.  In  those 
cases,  the  underlying  factor  is  either  a 
feeling  of  inability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  higher  assignment;  or  a  morbid 
sense  of  failure.  And  that  failure  is 
usually  an  inability  (real  or  fancied  ) 
to  meet  human  competition.  We  think 
of  "loss  of  face”  as  a  |H‘culiaritv  of  the 
orient.  But  "loss  of  face”  traumatizes 
us  just  as  much  as  it  d(K‘s  the  oriental. 
"I. OSS  of  face”  is  associated  with  a  cr)m- 
petitive  situation. 

In  almost  every  large  organization, 
the  practice  is  for  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  to  presi'nt  a  panel  of  candidates, 
one  for  each  office.  In  one  organiza¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  aifiliated,  it  was 
recentiv  proposed  that  we  re<|uire  the 
committee  to  present  at  least  two  nomi¬ 
nees  for  each  office.  This  would  be 
more  demcKratic  because  It  would  offer 
us  a  real  choice  instead  of  a  Hobson’s 
choice.  TTie  change  in  the  bv-laws  was 
made  with  everv-one  sure  that  a  great 
blovs'  had  been  struck  for  denuK  racv. 

But  when  the  nominating  committee 
tried  to  get  candidates,  it  ran  Into  a 
curious  obstacle.  Tbe  dignified  elder 
statesman  who  was  a  natural  for  the 
office  of  president  refused  to  run.  Mis 
reason :  he  would  not  take  part  In  a  con¬ 
tested  elec  tion  b<*tause  of  the  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss  of  face  if  he  were  defeated. 
This  cKcurred  right  down  the  line.  TTie 
potential  officer  who  was  particularly 
valuable  simply  would  not  subject  him¬ 
self  to  the  hazards  of  a  contested  elec¬ 
tion.  Defeat,  he  thought,  would  mean 
rejection — a  definite  slap  In  the  face. 

Not  that  there  was  any  real  shortage 
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iA  candidates.  Many  members  were 
quite  willing  to  offer  themselves.  But 
these  were  the  ones  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  since  they  had  no  outstanding 
prestige  in  the  first  place.  What  it 
amounted  to  was  this:  the  competitive 
climate  favored  the  inferior  and  not, 
as  you  might  expect,  the  superior  mem¬ 
ber.  It  was  congenial  to  the  tough  and 
calloused  person,  but  intolerable  to  the 
more  subtle  and  sensitive  soul. 

The  psychiatrist  sees  another  aspect 
to  this  matter  of  competition.  The  com¬ 
monest  source  of  anxiety  today  is 
repressed  hostility  or  aggression.  In 
Freud's  time  the  suppressed  sex  drive 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  cause  of 
emotional  conflict.  But  today  this  does 
not  loom  as  so  large  a  problem — don’t 
ask  my  why.  Instead  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  and  aggressions  has  become 
our  number  one  outpatient  psychiatric 
problem.  And  these  hostilities  develop 
out  of  competition.  Whether  he  is  an 
advertising  executive,  a  school  teacher 
or  a  pupil,  he  cannot  remain  long  in  a 
bath  of  competition  without  developing 


hostility  to  his  rivals,  and  then  some 
anxiety  and  guilt  because  of  the  hostili¬ 
ty- 

A  teacher  can  stimulate  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate  it  in 
a  fast,  cheap  and  easy  way  by  offering 
prizes.  With  many  pupils,  this  would 
work.  The  class  would  thus  collect  the 
desired  facts.  It  must  be  much  harder 
for  a  teacher  to  build  into  a  child  an 
internal  satisfaction  which  would  moti¬ 
vate  him  towards  acquiring  data  or  solv¬ 
ing  problems.  Yet  surely  the  mind  of^ 
man,  which  has  cracked  the  secrets  of 
the  atom,  is  capable  of  developing  a 
technic  for  the  noncompetitive  motiva¬ 
tion  of  pupils. 

You  hear  it  said  again  and  again  that 
we  do  live  in  a  competitive  world,  and 
that  tcKlay  only  the  sucker  acts  like 
Santa  Claus.  The  "realists”  are  alerted 
to  act  like  Kilkenny  cats.  Maybe.  But 
when  the  chips  are  down.  I’d  rather  be 
laughed  at  as  a  Santa  Claus  than  hated 
as  a  Scrooge.  And  that's  the  way  I’d 
want  it  for  my  children  t(X). 
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A  Look  at  Employee  Morale 

By  ALFRI  D  B.  UFBKISF  N 
Director  of  Personnel 
New  Orleans,  Ijjuisana  Publie  Schools 


CONI  IIARY  to  the  usual  proce¬ 
dure,  this  writer  changed  his  role 
from  Personnel  Administrator  in 
Industry  to  Personnel  Administrator  in 
the  Public  Schools.  Impressed  by  the 
work  of  a  special  examining  committee 
hired  by  the  I(K'al  School  Board  to  select 
a  Director  of  Personnel,  he  competed  in 
the  examination  procedure,  and  with 
the  naiveness  of  youth,  accepted  the 
assignment.  As  a  personnel  man,  he 
saw  at  the  very  beginning  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  exercise  personal  initiative  in  or¬ 
ganising  a  Personnel  Department  which 
would  adequately  serve  a  progressive 
major  sch(K)l  system,  and  to  enjoy  the 
personal  satisfaction  which  could  come 
from  successfully  meeting  these  needs 
through  the  introduction  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  progressive  personnel  techniques 
and  pfdicies.  Now  that  he  has  made 
the  transition  and  achieved  tenure  of 
office,  your  editor  has  asked  that  he 
write  an  article  which  might  succeed 
in  suggesting  areas  of  identity  or  simi¬ 
larity  between  personnel  administration 
in  industry  and  pcTsonnel  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schfxds. 

As  a  beginning,  he  used  the  indus¬ 
trial  concept  and  devised  the  following 
ten-point  program  of  action. 

1.  Institute  an  effective  plan  of  re¬ 
cruitment  subjected  to  a  worthwhile 
selection  procedure  leading  to  the  hire 
of  a  candidate  best  fitted  for  the  vacant 
position. 

2.  Provide  a  means  of  orienting  the 
new  employee  to  his  working  environ¬ 
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ment  and  introduction  to  his  fellow  em¬ 
ployees. 

3.  Provide  a  system  of  records  to 
assure  him  that  his  service  and  progress 
on  the  job  would  be  properly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  recorded. 

4.  Once  on  the  job,  to  provide  |M)li- 
cies  that  will  assure  fair  and  uniform 
means  of  handling  his  personnel  trans¬ 
actions. 

5.  Provide  means  for  freely  commu¬ 
nicating  employee  needs  and  for  hear¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  recogni/.ing  his  sug¬ 
gestions. 

6.  Assure  that  employee  complaints 
and  grievances  are  given  prompt  and 
impartial  attention  and  settled  to  maxi¬ 
mum  satisfaction. 

7.  Initiate  study  of  salaries,  or 
wages,  and  employee  heneHts  with  re- 
sfiect  to  others  In  his  profession  or  occu¬ 
pation  with  a  view  toward  maintaining 
him  at  the  best  jxissible  level. 

8.  Provide  employees  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  and  incentive  to  increase  their  prrv 
fessional  or  technical  value  and  further 
their  progress  through  a  well-planned 
program  of  in-service  training. 

9.  Fncourage  employees  to  promote 
and  crxiperate  in  activities  designed  to 
improve  the  srhool  system. 

10.  Offer  employees  the  finest  kind  of 
supervision. 

I  need  not  tell  vou  that  thes<*  ten 
points  formed  a  satisfactfirv  blueprint 
for  the  organization  and  fumtion  of  a 
Persfinnel  Division.  Patterned  after  in¬ 
dustrial  experiences,  I  found  direct 
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transfer  in  the  approach  technique. 

But,  I  found  differences  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  techniques,  and  it  is 
these  differences  that  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size. 

School  systems  are  unlike  industry 
and  business  in  their  purpose.  They 
are  not  here  to  deliver  or  to  market  a 
product  or  to  provide  jobs  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  our  economy.  They 
exist  for  only  one  purpose  —  to  educate 
our  young  people  to  take  their  place  as 
informed,  useful,  well-adjusted  citizens, 
capable  of  living  harmoniously  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  employees  with  which  we  staff 
our  public  schtmls  have  selected  an 
occupation  or  profession  of  service  to 
the  community.  They  are  entrusted 
with  our  most  precious  |x)ssession,  the 
youth  of  our  country.  While  they  are 
paid  for  their  efforts,  it  bears  only  a 
token  value  to  responsibility  assumed. 
Unlike  industry,  its  productivity  cannot 
be  adequately  measured. 

What,  then,  is  the  prime  incentive 
to  service  of  school  employees?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  morale.  Its  achievement 
and  perpetuation  among  all  employees 
should  be  the  objective  of  school  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators. 

Morale  has  been  defined  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Ralph  Davis  as  a  mental  condition 
which  leads  individuals  and  groups  will¬ 
ingly  to  subordinate  their  personal  ob¬ 
jectives,  temporarilv  and  within  reason, 
to  further  the  company’s  service  objec¬ 
tive”.’  It  can  neither  he  bought  nor 
enforced;  nor  should  it  be  sought  in 
itself,  for  it  is  an  intangible  thing,  the 
bv'product  of  satisfactory  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

Morale  depends  on  the  incentives  to 
human  action,  on  men's  motives,  on 


their  emotions,  and  how  they  react  to 
their  emotions. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  these  incentives.  During  the  recent 
war,  we  learned  of  the  primitive  incen¬ 
tives  to  action,  shared  alike  by  man  and 
beast.  They  comprised  such  bodily 
needs  as  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  a  need  for 
rest  when  he  is  tired,  a  desire  to  escape 
from  intolerable  conditions  of  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  and  exposure  to  pain. 
Satisfaction  of  such  primitive  needs, 
while  basic,  we  found  are  not  enough. 
Human  action  depends  as  well  on  social 
incentives. 

Desire  for  social  approval  is  as  old 
as  the  early  tribal  organizations.  The 
transition  to  modern  civilization  has 
only  emphasized  man’s  need  for  admira¬ 
tion,  recognition,  and  the  desire  for 
appreciation  of  his  services. 

Man  needs  companionship,  wants  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  bis  working 
group  and  sharing  with  others  their 
achievements. 

The  desire  for  individual  successful 
achievement  is  common.  Many  want 
to  do  a  good  job,  yet  others,  while  in 
the  minority,  may  want  power,  mastery, 
domination,  superiority,  and  self-asser¬ 
tion. 

A  feeling  of  security  is  universally 
coveted.  More  than  often,  fear  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  others  constantly  affects 
men’s  responses.  He  is  constantly 
assailed  by  doubts  and  depressions 
which  undermine  his  interest  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Speaking  of  fear.  Dr.  Walter 
Dill  Scott  says,  "It  seems  to  be  present 
without  cause,  in  the  case  of  most  per¬ 
sons  working  for  others.  It  is  the  fear 
of  the  individual  that  he  is  not  making 
good,  that  there  is  no  advancement 
ahead  of  him,  nr  that  he  mav  lose  his 
job.”*  Such  fear  is  extremely  detrimen- 
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tal  and  may  be  paralysing  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  efficiency.  The  very  nature  of  it 
causes  the  employee  to  shrink  from  pre¬ 
senting  it,  making  it  difficult  to  treat. 

Understanding  employc'e  morale,  we 
must  plan  for  its  consideration.  Such 
consideration  must  be  all  inclusive,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective.  It  must  run  the 
network  from  custodian  to  Superinten¬ 
dent,  embracing  both  instructional  and 
non-instructional  iiersonnel. 

It  must  start  at  the  top  with  the 
Superintendent  resolved  to  establish  a 
cooperative  administration.  He  sets  the 
emotional  climate  of  the  schools  and 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  defining  and  stating  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  school  system.  An  initial 
step  in  cooperative  administration  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  purposes  are  de¬ 
veloped.  The  philosophy  and  purposes 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  study, 
planning,  and  experience  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  all  those  affected  by  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  responsible  for  its  attainment. 

An  open-door  policy  must  prevail  to 
assure  employees  that  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  accessible  and  that  he  seeks  the 
opinions  and  guidance  of  those  affected 
by  his  decisions.  His  conduct,  in  exer¬ 
cising  democratic  administration,  must 
of  course  be  limited  by  the  size  of  his 
sch(M)l  system.  Too  often,  he  may  fall 
victim  to  the  extreme  viewpoint  where 
committees  run  rampant  and  everybody 
does  everything  and  the  simplest  deci¬ 
sion  becomes  a  matter  of  group  debate. 
Here,  neither  efficiency  nor  group 
morale  is  adequately  served.  VVe  can¬ 
not  overlook  that  the  Superintendent 
has  a  staff  of  kev  administrators,  par- 
ticularlv  qualified  to  guide  and  advise 
on  cooperative  activitv.  Delegation  of 
such  responsibility  is  mandatory  and 
suggests  that  committee  action  and  par¬ 


ticipation  in  policy  formulation  should 
be  shared  by  those  directly  concerned 
with  the  matter  at  hand.  Their  inter¬ 
est,  ability  to  contribute,  and  time  avail¬ 
able  are  governing  factors. 

Properly  handled,  policy  participa¬ 
tion  by  employees  can  wield  a  beneficial 
influence  on  group  and  individual 
morale,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  personnel  policies  which  arc  the  basis 
for  present  and  future  personnel  ac¬ 
tions.  Grouped  together,  they  become 
the  code  of  operations  governing  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employee  and  the 
school  administration. 

They  must  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  need,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  policy. 
Good  personnel  policies  must  be: 

1 .  Based  on  a  careful  analvsis  of  the 
objectives  and  ideals  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

2.  Definite. 

3.  Reasonably  stable. 

4.  Flexible. 

5.  Complementary  to  related  policies. 

6.  Sufficiently  comprehensive. 

7.  Honest. 

8.  Known  and  understood. 

Putting  the  policies  in  writing  and 

publishing  them  to  all  employees  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Employees 
want  to  know  something  about  these 
so-called  "yardsticks"  for  guiding  super¬ 
visors  in  applying  vital  personnel  poli¬ 
cies.  They  cannot  achieve  security  in 
an  organization  of  shifting  or  whimsical 
courses  of  action. 

In  drafting,  and  particularly  in  ad¬ 
ministrating  policies,  we  must  know 
what  the  individual  brings  to  the  work 
situation.  Each  is  bringing  to  the  job 
certain  attitudes,  beliefs  and  ways  of 
life  as  well  as  certain  skills,  technical, 
MKial  and  logical.*  He  brings  the 
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effcx’ts  of  too  many  or  too  few  spankings 
ab  a  child;  of  whether  he  won  or  lost  in 
last  night's  card  game;  of  whether  his 
wife  sent  him  to  work  with  a  scolding 
or  a  kiss;  of  whether  or  not  the  company 
"d(xked"  his  wages  when  he  was  home 
last  wcx'k  with  a  sick  child.* 

We  must  also  know  what  demands 
he  may  make  upon  the  job.  In  terms 
of  his  previous  experience,  each  person 
has  certain  hopes  and  expectations  of 
his  job  situation.  We  know  that  they 
may  take  many  forms,  from  satisfaction 
of  the  primitive  needs  through  the  many 
detailed  factors  of  a  specific  job  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  want  advancement  or  more 
pay.  Most  want  social  recognition  in 
some  form,  want  a  skill  that  is  socially 
recognized  or  other  tangible  evidence  of 
their  impr)rtance  to  others.  In  this 
maze  of  individual  differences,  we  can¬ 
not  overl(K)k  some  of  the  common  ties 
which  hind  them  into  collaboration 
activity.  They  are:  parentage,  religion, 
education,  politics  and  standards  of 
living. 

To  complete  our  concept  we  must 
now  determine  u  hat  the  work  situation 
is  demanding  of  the  individual.  He  is 
put  up(»n  to  behave  in  certain  wavs. 
Me  must  work  under  particular  condi¬ 
tions  and  associate  with  particular 
people.  He  is  recjiiired  to  conform  with 
certain  standards  of  performance,  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Outside  the  job,  be  is 
under  various  pressures  as  a  citizen. 
The  constant  adjustment  for  equilibri¬ 
um  between  what  he  asks  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  what  it  asks  of  him  encom¬ 
passes  an  impartial  phase  of  human 
relations.  Fach  person,  himself.  Is  con¬ 
tinuously  trying  to  resolve  these  two 
tendencies.  But.  sometimes,  he  needs 
to  be  helped.  Either, 


1.  In  the  direction  of  modifying  his 
demands  so  that  they  can  be  better 
realized  in  the  present  situation,  or, 

2.  By  changing  the  present  situation 
so  as  to  allow  for  fulfillment  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  demands  he  is  making  of  his  work, 
or, 

3.  Both.® 

Whether  in  industry  or  public 
schools,  the  personnel  administrator 
who  develops  an  understanding  of  these 
three  factors  and  sincerely  attempts  to 
consider  them  in  his  personnel  actions 
and  decisions,  will  establish  rapport  and 
inspire  employee  confidence.  Neither 
in  industry  nor  in  public  schixds  can 
this  be  conBned  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Personnel  Department.  The  same 
concepts  of  sound  human  relations  and 
profound  respect  for  employee  morale 
must  be  practiced  by  every  school  ad¬ 
ministrator,  principal,  department  head, 
and  supervisor  in  his  everyday  dealings 
with  employees. 

Houghly  speaking,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  of  a  school  system  are 
classroom  teachers.  They  are  engaged 
in  one  of  the  greatest  and  truest  profes¬ 
sions  of  mankind.  Yet,  one  beset  with 
more  technical,  human,  and  emotional 
problems  than  I  can  name.  A  coopera¬ 
tive  administration  and  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned  iHTsonnel  department  can  set  the 
tone  and  provide  for  assistance  and 
solutions  of  their  problems.  But,  they 
will  not  he  solved,  without  the  help  of 
their  immediate  supervisors  —  the 
school  principals. 

TTie  principal  holds  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  comparable  to  tbe  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  industry.  He  is  the  agent 
of  the  school  system  in  closest  contact 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
school  and  the  parents  of  the  school 
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community.  11  he  is  a  k(kx1  principal 
he  must  hnd  time  to  devote  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  teachers’  morale.  In 
most  cases,  he  has  been  a  classoxim 
teacher,  and,  knows  by  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  the  problems  of  his  staff.  In  the 
transition  from  the  classnNxn  to  Kreater 
su|x,*rvis<»ry  res|X)nsibilitv  for  others,  it 
is  a  natural  tendency,  but  a  (genuine 
danger,  to  bc'come  so  involved  with 
administrative  matters  as  to  neglect  or 
totally  disregard  the  everyday  problems 
of  his  staff. 

Here,  1  Ix'lieve,  is  the  most  neglected 
phase  of  sclux)!  administration.  The 
failure  to  help  to  train  principals  in  the 
art  of  handling  |X‘ople,  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  importance  of  exercising 
gfxxl  human  relations  on  a  daily  basis. 
We,  in  |X‘rsonnel  administration,  can 
and  should  continue  to  improve  our 
selection  pnxedures  for  principals,  but, 
save  the  few  natural  leaders,  we  fail 
unless  we  provide  for  their  adec|uate 
and  continuous  training. 

Administrative  concepts  must  be 
shared  with  the  principals  on  the  closest 
|X)ssible  relationship,  if  they  are  to  be 
accepted.  The  many  new  services 
available  at  the  staff  and  consultant 
level  t»Klay  should  lx-  offered  as  re¬ 
sources  for  the  principal,  who  in  his 
own  sclu)ol  situation,  may  make  their 
most  cf)nstructive  application.  In  this 
way,  the  |X)sition  of  the  principal  is  en¬ 
hanced  and  in  the  long  run,  the  morale 
of  the  teaching  staff  best  served. 

F.arlier  in  this  article,  I  mentioned 
the  need  for  the  prompt  and  impartial 
attention  to  emplovee  complaints  and 
grievances.  It  has  Ix'en  my  experience 
that  a  principal  who  has  accepted  the 
philosr)phy  and  purpf>se  of  the  sch«K)l 
svstem;  who  has  acquired  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
emplovee  morale;  who  has  shared  with 


the  Su)X‘rintendent  and  his  staff  his 
concept  and  |X'rsonnel  |x>licies;  and 
who  has  taken  time,  in  his  daily 
schedule,  to  implement  these  ideas;  will 
have  little  or  no  teacher  grievances  or 
failures.  I’his  ex|)erience  would  sug¬ 
gest  no  need  for  a  formal  and  written 
grievance  plan.  Hut,  Ix'caust'  we  are 
dealing  with  humans  who  may  them¬ 
selves  be  the  cause  of  a  grievance,  I 
commend  to  you  the  value  of  having 
written  and  liisseminated  grievance 
plans  pror/diiig  a  free  Line  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Personnel  anil  Superintendent, 
but  encouranhifi,  the  usual  channel  of 
administrative  organization. 

Non-instructional  employees  ix'cupy 
a  supporting  |x)sition  to  the  prime  edu¬ 
cational  function  of  the  scIkk)!  svstem, 
and  their  needs  must  be  considered  with 
the  same  sincerity  of  pur|X)se  as  tin- 
teaching  corps.  While  they  may  be 
beset  with  fewer  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances,  their  state  of  morale  has  much 
in  common  with  the  teaching  |x‘rsonnel. 

Healistically  speaking,  I  would  say 
that  job  security  would  receive  top  rank¬ 
ing  on  an  attitude  survey  of  this  em¬ 
ployee  grou|L  I  believe  that  job  security 
is  constantly  on  the  minds  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  employees  for  one  of  two  reasons; 
I'ither  because  they  have  taken  great 
satisfaction  in  the  security  they  hold, 
or  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
securitv  thev  do  not  have.  Here,  I 
think,  is  securitv  in  its  very  broadest 
sense  embracing  not  only  tenure,  but 
freedom  from  conflicting  emotions,  ten¬ 
sion,  and  fear. 

Compensation,  while  once  the  sole 
objective  of  Union  action,  has  been 
tempered  to  a  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  fringe  financial  benefits,  such 
as  group  life  insurance,  sickness  insur¬ 
ance,  and  pensions.  To  me,  this  Is 
another  natural  expression  of  insecurity 
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and  fear.  Employees  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  losing  their  usefulness,  as 
well  as  filled  with  dread  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  losing  financial  independence. 

What  has  previously  been  said  of  the 
selection  and  training  of  principals  is 
equally  true  of  the  administrative  heads 
of  departments  and  supervisors  of  non- 
instructional  personnel.  They  must  be 
helped  to  understand  the  factors  moti¬ 
vating  their  employees  and  develop  and 
practice  good  human  relations.  Em¬ 
ployee  counseling,  handling  of  griev¬ 
ances,  and  separation  interviews,  reveal 
only  too  clearly,  inadequacies  on  the 
part  of  line  supervision.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  are  the  employees  who  haven’t 
been  told  "how  they  are  doing"  and 
what  are  their  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Probably  the  strongest 
boost  to  emplovee  morale  is  the  super¬ 
visor  who  will  carefullv  appraise  an 
emplovee’s  work  performance  and  at 
periodic  intervals  discuss  with  him  his 
progress.  The  personnel  administrator 
who  would  improve  the  quality  and 


temperament  of  supervision,  must  work 
with  and  find  realization  of  his  efforts 
through  the  everyday  actions  of  these 
supervisory  personnel.  He  himself 
should  develop  a  passion  for  anonymity. 

In  short,  it  has  been  our  experience, 
that  the  social  structure  of  the  public 
school  system  determines  the  kind  of 
collaboration  it  will  receive  from  its 
employees  and  patrons,  the  kind  of 
people  who  will  stay  in  the  service  of 
education,  and  those  who  will  reach  the 
top  in  its  organization.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  any  organization  that  makes  no 
effort  to  improve  the  social  structure 
through  the  establishment  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  administration  and  a  staff  resolved 
to  consider  employee  morale  will  fail  to 
achieve  its  educational  goal. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that 
job  enthusiasm  is  the  fabric  from  which 
morale  is  made.  It  can  be  had  almost 
for  the  asking  when  we  remember  that 
employees  are  people  and  that  their 
management  can  be  human. 
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SYCHOLOGICALLY,  delinquency 
has  no  one  cause  and  no  one  cure. 
School  people  have  been  talking  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  sometimes  of 
adult  delinquency.  But,  certainly, 
there  is  another  "brand”  of  delinquen¬ 
cy:  Social  delinquency,  just  as  industry 
analyzes  its  processes  when  a  product 
comes  out  a  failure,  let  us  in  the  field 
of  Education  do  the  same  .with  failures 
in  our  community  life  and  in  the  homes 
that  may  he  producing  delinquencies  — 
study  them  instead  of  trying  to  sweep 
them  under  the  carpet. 

Basically,  a  family  ought  to  love  the 
child  in  its  midst  with  heart  and  mind, 
but  manv  parents,  in  the  experience  of 
this  examiner,  love  their  children  with 
their  hearts  and  not  their  minds.  As 
a  consequence  over-indulgence  is  as 
much  a  problem  in  delinquency  as  is 
neglect.  Bower'  indicates  that  "Today, 
as  never  before,  the  part  played  by 
words  in  the  general  held  of  mental 
health  has  reached  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions”.  In  this  article,  we  will  attempt 
to  analyze  psychologically  and  psvehiat- 
rically  some  aspects  of  the  area  of  delin¬ 


quency  in  terms  of  communication, 
psychological  services,  psychiatric  fac¬ 
tors,  and  relatedness  to  community  and 
school  problems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
administrative  aspects. 

The  term  "juvenile  delinquent”,  ap¬ 
plied  to  children  and  to  youth,  suggests 
guilt  in  a  wide  range  of  misbehavior. 
Educationally  and  psychologically,  most 
of  these  young  people  fall  within  the 
normal  intelligence  range.  Their  delin¬ 
quency,  at  least  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  is  not  the  outcome  of 
any  physical  or  hereditary  defect;  and 
most  of  the  attitudes  we  deplore  are  not 
in  any  sense  a  reflection  of  brain  dis¬ 
orders.*  In  fact  juvenile  delinquency, 
while  not  resulting  from  a  single  cause, 
is  in  a  sense  more  the  illegal  behavior  of 
an  individual  in  multiplicity  of  causa¬ 
tion.  Statistically,  both  delinquents 
and  non-delinquent  youngsters  read 
comic  h(K)ks  and  watch  crime  programs 
on  teleyision.  Delinquent  behayior, 
then,  stems  from  a  multitude  of  causal 
factors,  and  is  always  the  prcKluct  of 
many  and  closely  inter  related  influ¬ 
ences  and  forces.* 
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Psychologically  and  psychiatrically, 
no  child  is  born  delinquent;  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences  and 
conditions  which  tend  to  either  lessen 
or  increase  his  chances  of  becoming 
delinquent.  It  is  the  view  of  the  writer 
that  the  child  of  parents  who  provide 
affectionate  and  consistent  care,  correct 
instruction  and  example,  who  can  offer 
support  and  protection  and  yet  give 
sufficient  freedom  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  has  little  need  or  reason  to 
become  seriously  delinquent.  Such  a 
child  finds  the  world  a  free  place;  he 
does  not  build  up  abnormal  hostilities; 
he  learns  to  trust  others;  he  feels  worthy 
of  love  and  resptxt;  he  finds  new  situa¬ 
tions  with  at  least  some  security  and 
confidence.  A  solid  foundation,  in 
other  words,  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
development  of  normal  self-discipline 
and  self<'ontrol. 

Beck*  states  that  there  are  four  essen¬ 
tial  facts  that  must  he  grasped  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  goal  of  com¬ 
bating  juvenile  delinquency.  "First, 
delinquency  is  a  big  problem  in  terms 
of  numbers  and  probably  will  get  big¬ 
ger.  Second,  delinquency  is  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  terms  of  its  significance  .  .  . 
Third,  precise  knowledge  about  the 
cause  and  cure  of  delinquency  is  non¬ 
existent  .  .  .  Fourth,  delinquency  can¬ 
not  be  effi*ctivcly  combated  without 
citizen  action  and  citizen  concern".  In 
summary,  then,  according  to  Beck  delin¬ 
quent  behavior  is  produced  by  a  failure 
to  fulfill  the  legitimate  needs  of  children 
in  the  growth  prcKess.  A  coordinated 


approach  to  the  growing  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  would  give  plan 
and  direction  to  l(K'al  effort  through 
central  collection,  sifting,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  data,  but  responsibility  should 
reside  in  the  local  school  community  for 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  largely 
its  own..* 

As  regards  the  nature  of  delinquency, 
psychologically,  it  may  be  well  for  edu¬ 
cators  to  consider  the  handling  of  the 
problem  as  a  normal  function  in  society. 
Such  handling  of  the  problem  of  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  schools  and  in  society 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  how 
seriously  the  problem  should  be  taken 
by  teachers  and  administrators,  how 
much  attention  it  should  get,  or  what 
quality  that  attention  should  be.  In 
fact,  delinquency  is  in  the  field  of 
human  behavior,  and  to  date  scientists 
do  not  seem  to  have  reached  an  equal 
state  of  reality  awareness"  concerning 
abnormality  generally.  As  important 
as  therapeutic  process  of  necessity  is  in 
handling  delinquency,  no  less  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  area  of  preventive  opportuni¬ 
ty  through  educational  means.  Prior  to 
the  development  of  mwlern  psychiatry 
and  clinical  psychology,  a  chief  criterion 
for  identifying  certain  behavioral  dis¬ 
orders,  such  as  delinquency,  was  the 
degree  to  which  the  pers<in  afflicted  was 
dangerous  cither  to  himself  or  to  the 
community  at  large.  Today  such  a 
disorder  may  be  classified,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  psychotic  disturbance  (de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  abnormality)  and,  on  the  other,  as 


4.  Beck,  Bertram  M.  “The  Nature  of  the  Problem  of  Delinquency”,  in  Relinious 
Education,  Vol.  50,  No.  2,  March-April,  1955,  pp.  85-87. 

5.  See  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agenck's.  "The  Growing  Problem 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency”,  in  The  Welfare  Reporter,  New  Jerwy,  Issue  SI  I,  November,  1953, 
pp.  1-2. 

6.  ^  See  Redl.  Fritz.  “Child  Study  in  a  New  Setting”  in  C'.hildren,  Publication  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Volume  1,  No.  1, 
Jan. -Feb.  1954,  pp.  15-20,  lor  an  interesting  related  viewpoint. 
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criminal  or  completely  delinquent  be¬ 
havior.’ 

Fortunately,  psychological  insight  now 
insists  that  delinquency  he  handled  in¬ 
telligently  and  directly  in  a  scientific 
and  humane  fashion.  There  are,  in 
other  words,  certain  realities  to  the 
matter  of  delinquency.  Research  on 
the  social  aspects  of  the  health,  mental, 
and  emotional  problems  of  children  and 
the  effectiveness  of  child  health  and 
welfare  services  is  fine  of  the  major 
areas  of  adult  responsibility  on  an  edu¬ 
cational  level.  Also,  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  child  health  services  anil 
crippled  children  services,  as  well  as 
special  services  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  limited  children  in  our 
schools,  through  monetary  grants-in-aid 
to  the  consultation  services  and  local 
school  systems,  is  highly  commendable. 
In  addition,  extension  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  child  welfare  services,  especially 
in  rural  areas  and  in  smaller  sch(K)l  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
the  dependent,  neglected,  or  otherwise 
disadyantaged  children  would  serve  well 
to  minimize  some  of  the  problems  of 
delinquency. 

To  he  sure,  parents  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ers  must  he  given  through  human  rela¬ 
tions  programs  and  child  guidance  ser¬ 
vices,  additional  information  on  the 
physical  and  mental  neeils  of  our  chi- 
dren,  as  well  as  on  practical  matters  of 
an  educational  nature  such  as  what 
their  children  are  studying  in  sthiK)! 
now  and  what  readiness  for  sch<K»I 
means.  In  fact,  parents  are  especially 
in  need  of  information  on  the  changing 
characteristics  of  children  at  different 


ages.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
it  has  been  found  that  most  parents 
seem  to  rear  their  children  as  they 
themselves  were  reared.  Child  training 
is  not  something  the  average  individual 
—  he  he  a  parent  or  a  teacher  —  learns 
from  a  hook,  however  authoritative. 
Successful  child-rearing,  as  one  of  the 
possible  cures  for  later  delin(|uency, 
depends  largely  on  the  Hexihilitv  of 
parents  and  their  ability  to  develop  with 
the  ever-changing  needs  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Our  emphasis,  then,  is  on  enlisting 
individuals  with  interest  in  handling 
psychologically  and  psychiatrically  the 
matter  of  delinquency  through  the 
schixds.  Using  religious,  sixial  wel¬ 
fare,  political,  business,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  government,  psychiatric,  judici- 
ars’,  psychological,  and  educational  ways 
and  mi'ans,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  the  program  of  coping  with  delin¬ 
quency,  as  vast  as  it  is,  then  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  all  of  society.  Suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  a  definite  and  united 
attack,  utilizing  the  combined  knowl¬ 
edge,  strength  and  manpower  of  all  in 
the  field  of  Fducation  without  thought 
(»f  level,  particular  emphasis,  or  special 
interest.  The  problem  of  delinquency 
in  our  children  is  thus  interrelatediv 
hound  at  every  turn  to  the  parents'  and 
teachers'  own  development  and  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  two-way  problem  in  which 
success  will  ultimately  depend  on  how 
well  they  know  themselves." 

W'e  recommend  parent  counsiding  as 
well  as  possible  psychotherapy  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  delinquency  in  the  community. 
To  be  recognized  in  this  asptxt,  tiK), 


7.  Fcii  a  tntind  and  provnrativ>-  anaivtit  of  thi«  arra,  «*<■  Pet-k,  llarria  K.  and  Bcll- 
(mith.  VirKinia.  Trrittmvttt  of  the  Dellnaueut  Atfolewent:  Group  ami  Ipdivitiual  Therapy 
with  Parent  and  Child.  New  York:  Family  SitvIcc  Aaaociation  of  Amrrira,  19S4,  Chapteri 
I,  IV  and  V. 

8.  For  a  related  viewpoint  dealing  with  this  theme  in  r<tcard  to  children,  tee  Atkin, 
Fxlith  I..  Atturettiveneti  in  Children.  Pamphlet.  New  York;  Child  Study  Awx'iation, 
1950,  32  p. 
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are  the  interpersonal  stresses  that  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  elements  of  dehnquency, 
including  mental  hygiene  concepts  use¬ 
ful  to  individuals  in  a  family  unit.* 
Psychotherapy  is  a  tool  in  the  armamen¬ 
tarium  of  the  well-rounded  special  ser¬ 
vices  program  in  a  school  system.  Al¬ 
though  special  attention  may  be  given 
to  the  use  of  this  technique,  in  relation 
to  the  total  guidance  and  therapeautic 
program  of  the  school,  its  use  is  of  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  to  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator  as  well  as  special  services  director. 
Meeting  the  problem  of  delinquency  re¬ 
quires  broad  social  and  educational  en¬ 
gineering.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
the  physical  mechanism  —  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  recreation,  and  similar  facilities 
in  one’s  school  community;  it  is  another, 
and  perhaps  more  important,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  intangible  factor  —  the  psycho¬ 
logical  acceptance  of  youth  as  a  part  of 
the  community.  In  fact,  the  half- 
educated  boy  or  girl  too  often  may  find 
that  he  is  ill-fit  to  enter  the  community 
life  around  him  without  employing 
delin(|iient  ways  to  satisfy  his  own 
particular  needs.  Perhaps  educators 
may  wish  to  give  students,  whether  in 
Junior  or  Senior  High  5?chor)l,  a  better 
balanced  program  between  the  sciences 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Similarly,  well- 
timed  guidance  in  the  elementary  sc'hool 
will  prevent  some  serious  problems 
later.  Targets  of  such  an  earlv  guid¬ 
ance  and  psychological  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  should  he  the  analysis  of  emotional 
problems  and  poor  adjustment  to  school 
work  among  a  school  population.’® 


All  of  the  aboye  implies,  of  course, 
that  considerable  psychiatric  and  psy¬ 
chological  planning  will  go  into  our 
school  systems  and  the  seryices  they 
render.  Public  education  generally 
would  do  well  to  study  its  own  method¬ 
ology  and  focus  of  coping  with  emo¬ 
tional  problems  and  mental  hygiene  of 
pupils  on  the  local  community  leyel. 
Concurrently,  some  of  the  policies  of 
agencies,  formulated  many  years  ago  by 
well-meaning,  but  somewhat  obsolescent 
groups,  may  need  reyision  in  the  light 
of  new  educational  deyelopments  and 
reformulations.” 

Strang”  suggests  sound  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  guidance  by  example,  a  positiye 
approach,  the  attitude  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  right  relationships,  in 
helping  children  soke  their  problems. 
Such  a  problem-soking  method  certain¬ 
ly  has  wide  applicability  in  the  field  of 
F.ducation.  From  the  indiyidual  and 
his  deyelopmental  problems,  predicated 
on  intelligent  thinking,  F.ducation 
reaches  out  through  ever-widening 
schools,  even  to  world  problems,  with 
value  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
The  teacher  who  works  well  with  chil¬ 
dren  recognizes  that  in  America  it  is 
extremely  important  that  people  learn 
how  to  plan  their  lives  and  to  work  and 
live  in  harmony  with  others.  Class¬ 
rooms  then  come  to  reflect  good  pupil- 
teacher  relationships.” 

In  some  part,  we  in  the  field  of  Fdu- 
cation  must  give  thought  to  ridding  our 
public  school  systems  of  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  and  obsolete  teachers.  If  we  are 


9.  Wolfr,  Bcr  R.  "Some  Aipccti  of  Pivchothcrapv  in  a  Coimvling  5*«Tvicc  to  Parrntt 
of  Yoting  Children*’,  in  Mental  Hvgtene,  Vol.  XXl^lII.  No.  3.  July  19S4,  pn.  430.446. 

10.  Thomat,  Robert  J,  "An  Fmpirical  Study  of  High  School  Drops-Out*  in  Regard 
to  Ten  Poifihiv  Related  Factor*",  in  The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  28,  No.  1, 
Sept.  I9S4,  pp.  IM8. 

It.  sir  Igertheimer,  Walter  W.  "Social  Psychiatric  Planning”,  in  Mental  llynlene, 
Vol.  38,  No.  3.  JuW.  I9S4.  pp.  3S3-3M. 

12.  Strang.  Ruth.  Helping  Children  Solve  Problems.  Pamphlet.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Science  Retear^  Associates,  1933,  48  p. 

13.  Schneider,  Fisa.  How  Children  and  Teacher  Work  Tonether.  Bulletin  1932,  No. 
14,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Office  of  Fducation,  1932,  24  p. 
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to  give  a  constructive  impetus  to  the  integrities  for  use  in  daily  living: 
whole  area  of  delinquency.  The  prob-  Honesty  —  e.g.,  in  obeying  laws,  tell- 
lem  of  the  teacher  who  is  mentally  or  ing  the  truth,  and  living  within  the 
emotionally  unsatisfactory  cannot  in  rules  of  society;  Work  Performance  — 
conscience  be  put  off  much  longer,  e.g.,  to  the  best  of  one's  abilities,  rather 
School  Board  members  should  take  than  merely  to  get  by;  Give-and-Take 
action  to  help  such  teachers,  possibly  —  e-g.»  especially  among  their  own 
through  rehabilitation  and  in-service  peer  group;  and  Factual  Knowledge  — 
courses,  plus  through  sympathetic  help  e.g.,  basically,  to  distinguish  true  facts 
from  advisors.  Our  present  educational  from  rumor.  Pupils  in  the  elementary 
system  tends  to  make  many  of  our  sc'hools  can  be  taught  gofnl  group-living 
teachers  go  to  seed  far  too  quickly.  We  to  help  solve  home  and  commiinitv  con- 
provide  much  guidance  for  the  pupils,  Hict.  It  is  recommended  that  teen-age 
but  insufficient  guidance  for  the  teach-  pupils  be  taught  responsibility  in  the 
ers;  and  we  do  not  give  them  opportunitv  junior  and  Senior  High  School  by  giving 
enough  or  permit  them  even  to  improve  them  a  course  in  home  living,  not  only 
themselves  while  on  the  job.  Perhaps  for  current  time,  but  also  for  the  time 
aVompulsorv  year  of  sabbatical  leave  when  thev  have  homes  of  their  own. 
periodicallv  would  serve  well  to  encour-  Teachers  and  parents  should  come  to 
age  teachers  to  travel,  to  studv,  to  inves-  an  understanding  with  each  other,  es- 
tigate,  and  to  engage  in  other  ways  of  peciallv  to  determine  bow  thev  can  help 
self-improvement.  Teachers  should  not  each  other  with  their  task  in  giving 
be  re(|uired  to  teach  the  same  subject  opportunitv  to  children  to  grow  into 
and  the  same  class-level  for  too  many  maturitv. 

years.  Our  schof)ls  are  becoming  too  large; 

Gillett’*  writes  intelligently  on  the  our  task  is  fast  mushrooming  Into  enor- 
matter  of  delinquency  with  the  view  mous  proportions;  and  our  pupils  seem 
that  “there  are  too  many  delinquents  for  to  have  taken  on  innumerable  attitudes 
whom  the  wrong-doing  brings  no  profit,  that  require  much  discussion  anddelinea- 
is  not  the  result  of  conscious  needs,  and  tion  in  the  classr(¥)m.  Among  the  mental 
cannot  be  attributed  to  poverty  or  the  health  needs  In  »)ur  school  systems  are 
material  environment”.  Rasicallv,  h«)w-  improved  services  and  facilities  for  dlag- 
ever,  the  role  of  delinquencv  has  to  do  nosis  and  treatment  of  the  children  who 
not  with  merely  scientific  analysis  but  may  In  time  become  a  community  proh- 
wlth  down-to-earth  parental  and  edu-  lem  for  whatever  reason;  more  Informa- 
catinnal  concern.  It  is  the  function  of  tion  regarding  techniques  to  prevent 
P.T.A,  groups  in  dealing  with  parents  maladjustment  to  school  interests;  better 
directlv,  as  well  as  teachers  themselves,  In-service  educatif>n  programs  to  help 
to  indicate  to  parents  that  thev  ought  teachers  and  other  schf)ol  p<*rsonnel  to 
not  to  carry  over  too  many  Ideas  of  foster  better  mental  health;  and  the 
their  own  simple  past  Into  the  complex  inclusion  of  mental  health  personnel  as 
structure  of  their  children’s  present,  consultants  to  Boards  of  Fducation  and 
It  is  the  province  of  the  school  adminis-  to  administrative  staffs  In  school  sys- 
trativelv  to  give  children  at  least  four  terns. •“  Administratively,  even  the 

14,  Gillctt.  Mvrtlf  M.  ‘Thr  Medical  Mittoriet  of  Some  Delinquentt",  in  UnderUand- 
int  the  ChiU,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3,  Tune,  19SS,  pp.  88  94. 
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architecture  of  the  schexih  of  the  future 
may  well  be  revised  to  enable  them  to 
serve  both  educational  and  recreational 
purposes.  Such  a  plan  could  also  in¬ 
clude  centers  where  troubled  parents 
could  go  for  consultation  and  advice 
about  programs  to  deal  more  elfectivelv 
with  their  children.  All  of  us,  families 
and  individuals,  teachers  and  parents, 
religious  institutions.  State  and  local 
agencies  —  must  engage  in  a  joint 
attack  to  seek  the  manv  wavs  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  matter  of  delinquency  in  our 
contemporary  society.’*  In  clearing  our 
slums  and  improving  our  housing;  in 
establishing  adequate  recreation  facili¬ 
ties;  in  providing  enough  gcxxl  schools 
and  teachers  with  pervmnel  trained  to 
icientifv  and  help  potential  delinquents; 
in  bringing  to  local  police  departments 
more  enlightened  viewpoints  and  atti¬ 
tudes  to  cope  with  delincjuenc  v;  in  pren 
viding  psvchiatric  guidance  and  help 
for  those-  bovs  and  girls  who  need  it; 
in  instilling  in  our  voungsters  a  respect 
for  authority  and  a  hc-althy  fear  of  the 
c(»nse<{uencc*s  of  wrong-doing;  in  stimu¬ 
lating  in  familv-living  a  soundc-r  ap¬ 
proach  to  child-rearing  and  child  train¬ 
ing.  educators  can  promote  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  wavs  and  means  in 
which  the  pupil  can  be-  handled  within 
the  commiinitv  and  help  to  ccxirdin.-cte 
service  programs  of  agencies,  schcxils, 
and  rescHirces  dealing  with  children  and 
voiith.” 

Summarilv,  schcH)ls  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  pointing  up  and 
dramatizing  the  situations  of  well- 
adjustc-d  children,  and  the  rewards  of 


healthful  recreation  and  purposeful 
study  in  building  constructive  scK'ial 
attitudes  in  young  pc-ople.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  sch(x>l  superintendent,  his 
staff,  teachers,  and  schexd  personnel 
generally,  includes  evaluating  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  juvenile  clelinquencv 
in  the  community;  to  study  the  possible 
sources  of  clelinquencv;  to  implement 
the  functioning  of  the  sch(X)I  as  an 
effective  preventative  agency;  to  see  that 
teacher  and  members  of  tbe  schcx>l  staff 
are  cognizant  of  tbeir  duties  in  aiding 
pupil  adjustment;  to  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  appropriate  ecjuipment  and 
supplies,  and  other  needed  facilities  for 
the  schcx)l  program;  to  maintain  cooper¬ 
ating  contacts  with  rcxTC-ational  agencies 
of  the  communitv,  with  churches, 
courts,  and  the  police;  to  provide  curri¬ 
cula  suitable  for  tbe  growth,  needs,  and 
interests  of  the  children  of  all  ages;  to 
develop  opportunities  for  in-service 
training  of  teaching  staff;  to  de¬ 
velop  recreational  programs  for  bovs 
and  girls  in  their  leisure  hours;  to  plan 
sch(K)l  schedulc*s  as  to  allow  time  for 
individual  te.ichers  to  work  with  indi¬ 
vidual  children;  to  plan  for  remedial 
instruction  for  children  needing  such 
attention;  to  develop  an  adeciuate  test¬ 
ing  prcjgram  including  tests  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  achievements,  aptitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  pcTsonalitv  adjustment;  and 
in  evers’  other  wav  possible  to  bring  par¬ 
ents  into  the  schcxil  situation.  We  all 
share  the  responsibilitv  to  safeguard  and 
develop  our  nation’s  greatest  asset  — 
the  mental,  phvsical  and  spiritual 
strength  of  our  bovs  and  girls. 


lA.  Nrw  York  StJitr  Youth  Cr>ministion.  “Governor  A»k»  Strong  Program  to  Curb 
Juvenile  Delinquencv”,  in  Youth  Srrrice  Nori,  Vol.  7,  No.  lan.-Feh.,  19SS,  8  p. 

17.  National  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Control  of  luvenile  l)elini|iiencv.  Sum- 
mariet  of  Rccnmmendatiotii  for  ActUm.  Washington.  1).  C. :  Dc*partment  of  Justice,  1947, 
136  p. 


Psychiatric  Principles  and  Their 
Implications  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

liy  A.  D.  ZWFIBIX 

I'he  Alfred  Adler  Consultation  Center  and  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
New  York  City,  N.  V. 


THF  rise  in  the  incidence  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency,  the  disIcK'ations 
of  classroom  activities  in  some 
sch(M)ls,  the  difficult  discipline  situations 
in  others  have  hrou^ht  teachers  to  the 
realization  that  a  solution  must  lie 
found  for  the  vexing  problems  that  be¬ 
set  our  sch(M)ls.  Psychiatrists  and  edu¬ 
cators  are  convinced  that  much  of  the 
solution  lies  in  the  re-orientation  of  the 
teachers’  point  of  view.  Teachers  must 
know  that  a  change  in  their  thinking 
is  imperative  if  our  children  are  to  ade¬ 
quately  prepare  to  live  in  to-morrow’s 
world. 

ITie  discouragement  of  many  young 
teachers  who  approach  their  task  with 
fear  of  failure  in  the  classnKim  is  under¬ 
mining  confidence  and  morale.  This 
fear  explains  in  a  large  measure  why  it 
is  ilifficult  to  recruit  new  teachers  for 
our  under-staffed  sthiKils. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  at  this 
juncture  that  much  of  what  follows 
here  does  not  appiv  to  the  small  number 
of  schords  in  which  defiance  of  all 
authoritv  is  rampant.  Pupils  in  these 
schfKiIs  require  psvchiatric  treatment 
which  teachers  are  not  eipiipped  to  give. 
However,  even  in  these  "problem” 
schfKtls  there  are  vime  teachers  with 
deep  svmpathies  and  iinderstamling  of 
children  who  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  unadjusted 
child. 

The  following  suggestions  are  appli- 
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cable  to  the  vast  majority  of  schiMils 
where  teachers  are  combatting  forces 
due  to  changing  cultural  conditions  and 
mores  in  our  society,  feachers  should 
be  aware  that  these  changes  demand 
a  modification  of  their  attitudes  in 
teacher-pupil  relationships.  I'he  older 
concept  of  blind  obedience  to  authority 
must  give  way  to  willing,  eager,  partici¬ 
pation  hv  pupils  which  is  the  priHluct 
of  demiKTatic  priKedures  in  day-to-day 
living  with  chiltiren.  fhev  will  cooper¬ 
ate  if  they  feel  that  thev  are  a  part  of 
the  learning  pnKcss  and  that  their 
efforts  and  achievements  are  recognized, 
(lone  is  the  dav  when  the  teacher  can 
command  obedience  through  fear  and 
coercion.  Fewer  teachers  now  hold  the 
Ix-lief  that  if  we  can  harp  long  enough 
on  the  child’s  fault's  and  shortcomings 
he  will  correct  them.  Formerlv  teach¬ 
ers  were  concerned  «»lelv  with  pupils’ 
accpiisition  of  skills  and  with  discipline. 
In  mmlern  schiKiIs  tinlav  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  is  put  on  the  education  of  the 
emotions. 

Alfrc'd  Adler  said:  "Psvchologv  and 
education  are  two  phases  of  the  same 
reality  and  the  same  problem.  To  direct 
the  mind  we  need  to  know  its  workings 
and  he  who  knows  its  workings  cannot 
help  but  use  his  knowlc'dge  for  direc  ting 
the  mind  to  higher  and  more  universal 
goals.”  In  speaking  of  mind  Adler  in¬ 
cluded  the  feelings  and  emotions  which 
we  group  under  the  term  behavior. 
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l  ime  was  when  all  that  a  prospective 
teacher  was  required  to  know  was  his 
subject  matter.  If  he  could  pass  a  writ* 
ten  examination,  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  tlie  oral  test,  give  evidence  that 
he  could  “handle  discipline"  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  he  was  considered  prepared  to  teach. 
I'o  teach  effectively  to-day  a  teacher 
must  understand  the  laws  of  personali¬ 
ty,  the  dynamics  of  child  growth  and 
development;  he  must,  moreover,  be 
able  to  recognize  symptoms  of  pupil 
maladjustment.  He  should  have  insight 
into  his  own  personality.  He  should  be 
able  to  create  a  wholesome  therapeutic- 
atmosphere  that  will  win  over  the  most 
unc(xjperative  child  and  encourage  the 
shy  and  withdrawn  pupil. 

The  teacher  who  creates  this  thera¬ 
peutic  climate  will  refrain  from  censur¬ 
ing  the  troubled  or  defiant  child;  he 
will  accept  him  as  a  person  in  his  own 
right  in  spite  of  his  shortcomings;  and 
no  matter  how  undesirable  his  behavior 
may  he  he  will  accept  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Tlic  teacher  may  even  reject 
the  child's  behavior  without  rejecting 
him  and  without  arousing  his  resent¬ 
ment. 

Treating  this  desirable  atmosphere 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should 
attempt  to  give  therapy  to  unadjusted 
children.  This  would  he  undesirable 
and  in  some  cases  a  dangerous  proce¬ 
dure.  A  teacher  who  understands  the 
dynamics  of  child  growth  would  by  her 
attitudes  and  methods  attempt  to  create 
an  enyironment  that  is  free  from  ten¬ 
sion  —  one  that  gives  the  troubled  child 
a  feeling  of  realization  and  security. 

Discerning  teachers  who  have  an  in¬ 
sight  into  what  it  is  that  makes  children 
"tick"  w’ill  sense  what  Adler  calls  "organ 
Jargon"  in  pupils’  behavior;  they  will 
trv  to  discover  symptoms  of  withdrawal. 


of  shyness,  of  laziness  and  pseudo 
stupidity.  The  child  who  always  takes 
a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  who 
averts  his  gaze  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
who  stammers  his  answers,  who  is 
dehant,  will  require  "special  handling." 

The  temptation  to  play  Gcxl  is  strong 
with  some  teachers  and  administrators. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point:* 

Danny,  age  1 3  was  referred  to  a 
clinic  because  of  a  sex  deviation.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  progress  the  therapist 
attempted  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  principal  of  the  schcxil  which  the 
hoy  attended,  so  that  the  learning  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  improved  for  the  child. 
However,  Mr.  S.,  the  principal,  called 
Danny  into  his  offiie  and  subjected  him 
to  questioning.  "Was  he  happy  at 
home?  Did  his  parents  quarrel  very 
much?  Was  his  younger  brother  pre¬ 
ferred  over  him?  What  made  him  in¬ 
dulge  in  sex  irregularities?  Wasn’t  he 
ashamed  of  himself  for  w'hat  he  had 
done?" 

Dannv  was  overwhelmed  by  this 
direct  attack.  He  felt  that  his  coun¬ 
selor  had  betrayed  bim  and  he  refused 
to  return  to  the  clinic  for  further  tre.it- 
ment. 

Jimmv,  age  10,  was  lazv,  his  teachers 
said.  He  rarelv  bestirred  himself  to  do 
anv  of  the  dailv  tasks  and  assignments. 
He  appeared  tired  and  listless.  His 
family  doctor  found  him  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Jimmv  had  adopted  a 
pose  which  best  served  his  purpose. 
The  child  used  his  ’laziness"  as  a  device 
that  gained  him  exemption  from  respon¬ 
sibility.  If  people  considered  him  lazv 
tbev  would  make  few  demands  of  bim. 
He  would  not  be  expected  to  function 
like  other  children.  He  could,  more¬ 
over,  alibi  himself  and  not  lose  face. 
Jimmy  thought:  "WTiat  could  I  not 
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accximplish  if  1  were  not  so  la/.yl"  He 
was  satisfied  and  (glorified  in  his  |)oten- 
tiaJ  strength;  he  actually  had  a  sense  of 
superiority. 

I'he  same  unconscious  device  appears 
in  children  who  simulate  stupidity, 
which  serves  the  same  purpose;  it 
relieves  them  of  responsibility  without 
putting  their  powers  to  the  test  of  per¬ 
formance. 

May,  age  12,  was  backward,  her 
teacher  said.  She  was,  besides,  a  slow 
reader.  Intelligence  tests  showed  that 
she  was  average.  Yet  at  school  she 
functioned  poorly.  She  was,  moreover, 
combative  and  aggressive.  Her  teacher 
recommended  that  she  be  transferred  to 
a  slow  class. 

May  loved  animals.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian  when  she 
grew  up.  She  used  to  bring  cats,  dogs, 
and  chickens  to  her  small  New  York 
apartment  to  play  with.  Her  counselor 
asked  what  she  knew  about  the  care  and 
feeding  of  animals.  Would  she  like  to 
find  out  more  about  these  interesting 
things?  Yes,  she  would,  replied  Mav, 
hut  How?  ‘‘Well’’  said  the  therapist, 
“Your  librarian  at  school  might  help 
you.”  TTie  next  time  the  child  arrived 
at  the  clinic  she  had  an  armful  of  hooks 
about  animals.  Some  were  too  difficult 
for  the  child.  When  thev  found  one 
at  May’s  reading  level  the  child  perused 
it  eagerlv.  To  encourage  her  to  read 
it  was  not  too  difficult.  For  several  con¬ 
secutive  sessions  the  child  pieced  to¬ 
gether  many  sentences.  After  a  perio<l 
of  time  her  interest  was  transferred  to 
other  reading  texts. 

Non-readers  present  another  prob¬ 
lem.  Everv  child  who  does  not  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  reading  suffers 
from  unsatisfactory  soc-ial  relationships. 
Mav’s  counselor  next  talked  with  her 
about  her  friends  and  demonstrated  to 


her  that  she  extended  to  her  reading  the 
fighting  attitude  which  she  displayed 
toward  other  children.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  space  to  describe 
the  daily  thera|X‘utic  sessions,  but,  by 
degrees  May  learned  to  make  friends 
— to  drop  the  chip  on  her  shoulder  — to 
satisfy  her  interest  in  animals  by  read¬ 
ing  more  about  them.  After  several 
months  her  reading  disability  disap|iear- 
ed  bv  degrees  and  by  year’s  end  she  was 
reading  satisfactorily  and  her  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  children  kept  on  im¬ 
proving. 

Tony  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  shy,  sensi¬ 
tive  and  asocial.  He  had  no  friends. 
He  had  a  fairly  g(K)d  record  at  sch(M)l. 
One  day  he  came  to  the  therapist  with 
a  letter  from  his  teacher.  I’ony  had 
been  playing  truant,  lint  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  stayed  away  from  school 
on  Mondays  and  Wednestlays  and  Fri- 
davs.  W'hy,  asked  the  therapist,  did 
Tonv  absent  himself  on  those  days? 
Tony  volunteered  no  information  on 
this  point.  An  examination  of  the 
child’s  schedule  showed  that  he  had 
"gym"  on  those  davs.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  connection  between  his  gvm 
assignments  and  his  truancy.  Discreet 
questioning  revealed  that  the  teacher 
had  told  the  class  one  dav  to  be  sure 
to  bring  gvm  trunks  to  the  next  and 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  class.  Tony 
was  much  overweight  and  had  over- 
develo|ied  hips  and  biittfM  ks.  When  he 
ran  around  the  track  in  his  trunks  the 
first  time  his  classmates  jeered  at  him 
—  called  him  "Fatso.”  After  that  ex¬ 
perience  he  failed  to  reprxt  on  "gsm" 
davs.  A  few  talks  with  the  phvsical 
training  teacher  and  vime  therapeutic 
sessions  with  Tony  helped  to  straighten 
him  out.  Here,  too.  his  reluctance  to 
make  friends,  his  asocial  attitudes  had 
to  be  taken  into  account.  When  the 
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buy  learned  to  make  friends,  to  be  less 
fearful  of  possible  taunts  and  jeers  his 
social  attitudes  improved. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  away  from  recordin^  of  academic 
achievement  only  and  more  toward  the 
evaluation  of  personality  and  behavior. 
The  terms:  "Satisfactory”,  "Unsatisfac¬ 
tory”,  "Needs  Improvement”,  have  been 
substituted  for  numerical  grades  or  the 
letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  F  to  show  aca¬ 
demic  attainment.  Iliis  represents  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  0)mpeti- 
tiveness  by  pupils  engenders  invidious 
comparisons  with  more  successful  class¬ 
mates.  Such  comparisons  mean  an 
increased  inferiority  feeling  for  the  less 
gifted  child. 

If  the  standards  set  hy  the  schfxil  are 
t(M)  high  the  child  who  feels  inferior 
will  invariably  decide  that  high  achieve¬ 
ment  is  heyond  his  ability  and  he  will 
probably  fail.  F.ncouragement  of  his 
efforts  and  interests  will  do  more  to 
improve  learning  than  reproach  or  cen¬ 
sure.  Above  all  there  must  he  no  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  pupil  in  the  presence 
of  his  peers. 

Alfred  Adler  created  the  concepts  of 
inferiority,  compensation  and  superiori¬ 
ty.  Children  like  their  elders,  want  to 
be  successful.  If  they  cannot  achieve 
success  in  legitimate  and  socially  ap¬ 
proved  ways  they  will  find  a  spurious 
kind  of  superiority  in  mislx'havior,  de¬ 
fiance  and  astK'ial  acts.  The  gang  often 
furnishes  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
have  the  sense  of  achievemen*  — in 
which  they  feel  the  thrill  of  successful 
accomplishment.  Children  must  have 
status  and  they  will  secure  it  in  delin¬ 
quency  if  other  avenues  arc  closed  to 
them.  Teachers  of  vision  will  profit 
by  this  law  of  human  behavior  and  will 
encourage  every  child,  so  that  he  may 


aim  for  success  in  socially  acceptable 
ways. 

I'housands  of  pages  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  school  discipbne. 
Many  teachers  feel  that  in  recent  years 
the  situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 
I’upils  are  becoming  more  unresponsive 
and  unc(N>perative.  Some  teachers  feel 
that  pupils  have  the  upper  hand  and 
that  to  try  to  correct  the  state  of  affairs 
is  to  invite  disaster. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  certain 
teachers  ‘cem  always  to  have  discipli¬ 
nary  trouble  while  others  with  the  same 
pupils  seldom  have  the  crises  which 
confront  their  colleagues. 

When  a  teacher  enters  the  classroom 
worried  and  fearful  of  her  ability  to 
cope  with  the  situation  that  may  arise, 
she  unconsciously  telegraphs  her  fears 
to  her  pupils.  Moreover,  the  teachers 
w'ho  are  insecure  are  on  the  lookout  for 
ways  of  asserting  their  prestige.  In 
such  cases  children  sense  their  teacher’s 
inadequacy;  they  "act  up"  and  give  the 
teacher  the  trouble  she  anticipated  and 
unconsciously  helped  to  create. 

Punitive  measures  are  of  no  avail. 
I'hey  serve  only  to  arouse  bitterness  and 
resentment  which  militates  against  the 
learning  prcK-ess.  Nor  does  the  recently 
popular  theorv  "just  let  them  be  happy” 
solve  the  problem.  In  no  sense  of  the 
word  do  we  adv(Kate  total  permissive¬ 
ness  or  a  laisscz  faire  policy  in  the  class- 
r(N)m.  However,  docilitv  of  children  is 
not  desirable.  Docilitv  and  c<K>perative- 
ness  are  not  the  same.  The  former  im¬ 
plies  servility  and  subservience.  It  is 
often  a  danger  signal.  It  is  a  protective 
mechanism  of  the  unhappy  child  which 
helps  him  to  manipulate  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  militates  against  sound  emo¬ 
tional  development. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  to 
permit  disciplinary  situations  to  arise 
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by  Blending  firmness  with  kindness  and 
friendliness  —  by  setting  limits  of  be¬ 
havior  beyontl  which  the  child  may  not 
go.  I’upils  generally  resjiect  firmness 
and  actually  feel  more  secure  when  the 
teacher  displays  it. 

If  the  teacher  has  some  insight  into 
his  own  personality  anti  knows  how  to 
leave  his  fears  outside  of  the  classriKim 
he  can  achieve  the  firmness  which  is  so 
vital  in  anticipating  and  frustrating 
class  disorder. 

For  a  long  range  program  —  for  a 
more  permanent  solution  of  the  problem 
there  should  Ik*  established  child  guid¬ 
ance  clinics  in  all  sch(M)ls  where  teach¬ 
ers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  stK'ial 
workers  and  parents  can  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  cases  presented  bv  the 
teachers  in  the  sch(x)l  setting. 

As  has  been  fiointed  out  above,  the 
day  is  past  when  teachers  will  b<*  select¬ 
ed  iK'caiise  they  are  g(KKl  disciplinarians, 
because*  they  can  “Maintain  order”  bv 
threats  and  punishment.  The  teachers 
of  to-morrow’s  sch(K)l  will  be  men  and 
women  who  are  emotionally  well- 
balanced,  who  have  an  ftptimistic  phi¬ 


losophy  of  life,  who  love  children  and 
like  to  work  with  them. 

They  will  be  men  and  women,  who, 
more  even  than  a  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  and  of  teaching  skills,  will  know 
how  to  plumb  the  depths  of  children's 
motivations.  I’hey  will  Ik*  |H*ople  who 
will  approach  their  task  with  under¬ 
standing  hearts  and  open  minds. 

I  hev  will  lx*  teachers  who  can  see 
the  worhl  through  children’s  eves  — 
who  have  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  which  bc*set  the  ado¬ 
lescent  in  our  complex  smiety.  They 
will  Ik*  teachers  who  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
merge  their  own  prestige,  if  nt*cessary, 
in  order  to  help  their  pupils.  F'or  just 
so  s<K>n  as  the  teacher  feels  that  his  own 
prestige  is  in  j(*opardy  in  his  treatment 
of  unadjusted  children,  just  that  (|uick- 
ly  d(H's  he  hhxk  the  road  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  pupils. 

It  will  Ik*  Ixcause  teachers  of  this’ 
calibre  iimlerstand  these  concepts  and 
know  how  to  appiv  them  intelligentiv 
and  consiructivelv  that  our  scIkkcIs  will 
produce  a  citi/enry  that  may  sedve  many 
of  the  problems  that  plague  our  coiintrv 
to-day. 
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WHFN,  in  May  1954,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
rendered  its  significant  deci¬ 
sion  outlawing  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schcKils  of  America,  this  great 
tribunal  brought  into  sharp  focus  an 
important  aspect  of  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  Politicians  and  educa¬ 
tors  alike  have  been  averse  to  examin¬ 
ing  objectively  the  moral,  ethical  and 
economic  laws  which  influence  inter¬ 
group  relations  in  public  education,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  more  subtle 
but  possibly  more  significant  spiritual 
influences  have  been  overlooked  almost 
completely. 

Renefitting  from  the  specialized 
studies  of  a  few  selected  social  scien¬ 
tists  and  educators,  the  Court  based  its 
decision  against  schmil  segregation,  in 
large  part,  on  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
personalities  of  minority  group  youth. 
I  lad  still  another  question  been  thought 
relevant  to  the  issues  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  had  there  been  scientific  docu¬ 
mentation  of  that  phase  of  the  same 
problem,  the  Court  mav  also  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  similar  damage  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  to  the  personalities 
of  majority  group  vouth  who  grow  up 
in  an  atmosphere  influenced  bv  artive 
manifestations  of  the  "master  race”  atti¬ 
tude.  We  need  no  reminder  of  the 
shocking  esidence  that  has  been  pre¬ 


sented  in  this  generation,  of  the  end 
result  of  this  type  of  social  sickness, 
even  in  our  highly  developed  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  dramatic  impact  of  modern  race 
relations  upon  our  social  conscience, 
since  VV'orld  War  11,  has  caused  most 
scholars  to  focus  upon  the  more  obvious 
areas  of  active  and  threatened  conflict, 
because  of  the  terrible  costs  inflicted  by 
race  riots.  Similarly,  problems  of  dis¬ 
franchisement,  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion,  social  restrictions,  housing  and 
health  are  dfK'umented  to  the  degree 
that  the  American  Negro’s  status  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  must  thoroughly  analyzed 
record  of  those  of  any  peoples  in  the 
modern  world;  that  is,  insofar  as  his 
physical  or  material  being  is  concerned. 
The  Supreme  Court  pronouncement, 
therefore,  gave  recognition  and  lent 
validity  to  the  serious  findings  of 
scholars,  who  had  the  vision  and 
courage  to  perceive  and  declare  the 
mental  hygiene  aspects  of  American 
racc-realtions  to  be  at  least  as  important 
as  the  social,  economic  nr  political  fac¬ 
tors  so  exhaustively  studied. 

Numbered  among  the  few  earlier 
researches  engaging  the  attention  of 
social  scientists  were  the  several  studies 
made  for  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  Council  on  Lducation.‘  Ihese 
works  had  been  preceded  by  a  summary 
of  the  know’led^e  previously  available 
concerning  Negro  youth,  prepared  fur 
the  American  Youth  Commission  by 
Heid.^  In  a  summarii'ation  of  these 
several  works,  still  another  author, 
Sutherland,  makes  this  succinct  obser¬ 
vation:* 

"Far  more  than  is  true  of  white 
youth,  Negro  boys  and  girls  have 
Ix'en  taught  one  thing  and  permitted 
to  tio  another,  they  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  verbally  and  rejected  per¬ 
sonally,  they  have  been  admonished 
to  strive,  only  to  find  the  rewards 
taken  away.  These  and  other  traits 
in  our  culture  which  influence  the 
type  of  persons  Negro  boys  and  girls 
become  is  from  now  on  our  special 
field  of  study.” 

Although  Sutherland's  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  Negro  youth  easily  could 
lead  to  the  seemingly  casual  comparison 
he  has*  made,  it  t  ould  be  argued  with 
considerable  merit  that  the  double 
standard  apparent  in  American  race 
relations  is  equallv  damaging  to  the 
personality  development  of  white  youth. 
This  thesis,  however,  is  not  as  well 
developed  as  that  so  competently  sum¬ 
marized  by  Sutherland.  The  observa¬ 
tion  does  indicate  the  serious  need  for 
scientific  study  on  both  sides  of  the 
color  line. 

Kanliner  and  Ovesev*  have  presented 
a  more  recent  and  ambitious  study  of 
the  personalitv  development  of  the 
American  Negro.  In  prefacing  their 


findings  resulting  from  numerous  case 
studies  of  Negro  individuals,  the  authors 
state : 

"The  basic  reason  for  his  accessi¬ 
bility  (for  direct  study)  is  that  the 
Negro  occupies  a  uniijuc  position  in 
American  culture,  being  separated 
from  the  majority  white  group  by 
a  caste  barrier.  The  Negro  still  bears 
the  psychological  scars  created  by 
caste  and  -its  elfects.  It  is  these 
scars  that  we  have  chosen  to  call  'the 
mark  of  oppression’.  'Fhey  are  not 
only  the  hang-over  of  slavery,  hut  are 
implemented  tmlay  in  the  attenuated 
form  of  oppression  called  'discrimina¬ 
tion'.” 

While  there  may  lx*  little  nxim  for 
disagreement  with  the  "hang-over-of- 
slavery”  thesis,  the  day  to  dav  impact 
of  subtle  and  direct  forms  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  upon  a  minority  group  victim, 
applied  throughout  the  victim’s  lifetime, 
is  a  form  of  refined  cruelty  guaranteed 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  all  hut  the 
strongest  and  most  secure  of  personali¬ 
ties.  Indelible  experiences  from  life 
are  numerous  in  every  American 
Negro’s  existence,  but  it  took  the  genius 
of  the  late  Countee  Caillen,  eminent 
American  poet,  to  register  so  poignantiv 
the  long-lasting  pain  inflicted  even  bv 
the  more  casual  encounters: 

"INCIDFNT  nAlTIMORF” 

"Once  riding  in  old  Baltimore, 

Heart-filled,  head  Tilled  with  glee, 
I  saw  a  Baltimorean 

Keep  looking  straight  at  me. 
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'Now  I  was  eight  and  very  small, 


And  he  was  no  whit  bigger. 

And  so  1  smiled  but  he  poked  out 
His  tongue  and  called  me  ‘nigger’. 

"I  saw  the  whole  of  Baltimore 
From  May  until  IX'cemlx*r; 

Of  all  the  things  that  happened  there 
That’s  all  that  1  remember."® 

In  an  enlightened  F'.astern  state,  a 
Icjcal  civic  group  embarked  u|K)n  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  administering  to  the  needs  of  all 
children  in  the  t«)wn  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  fnmi  after  effects  of  f>olio.  These 
youngsters  were  taken  in  cars  to  the  one 
S4Kial  service  institution  in  town  where 
they  could  have  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  swimming  pool.  TTie  agency  direc¬ 
tor  noted  two  negro  children  in  the 
group  of  handicapped  youngsters  who 
entered  the  lobby,  anil  immediately 
notified  the  adult  leader  of  the  group, 
In  the  presence  of  the  children,  that 
the  Negroes  could  not  he  admitted.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  anv  emotional  scars 
alreadv  assixiated  with  their  phvsical 
affliction  were  painfully  deepened  hv 
the  injury  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless 
cruelty  of  this  highlv-eilucated  profes¬ 
sional  man.  It  should  he  equally  inter¬ 
esting  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of 
impact  registered  upon  the  attitudes  and 
personalities  of  the  white  children  who, 
vicariouslv,  become  inyohed  in  the 
cruel  injustice  perpetrated  upon  their 
fellow-sufferers. 

W  hether  met  in  the  accidental  situa¬ 
tion  pictured  by  Cullen,  or  in  the 
studied  and  calloused  action  of  a  bigot¬ 
ed  official,  humiliating  and  frustrating 
experiences  are  common  to  members  of 
easily-identified  minority  groups.  TTie 
high  visibility  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
traditions  assm  iated  with  the  American 

S.  Counter  Cullen,  “Color”,  CopyriRht 
1<»52  Ilia  M.  Cullen. 


caste  system  subject  him  to  these  experi¬ 
ences  more  frequently,  and  perhaps 
more  painfully  because  of  their  infinite 
variety.  Consider  the  unending  plight 
of  an  imaginary  Negro  wage-earner, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  health  and 
comfort  of  wife  and  children,  compe¬ 
tent  and  willing  to  work  hut  denied 
opportunity  day  after  day,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  accident  of  birth.  'I'ravel 
with  him  through  his  daily  trials;  his 
quest  for  employment;  his  assignment 
to  tasks  far  Ixmeath  his  skill  and  inade¬ 
quate  for  his  economic  needs.  Go  with 
him  in  search  of  decent  quarters  for  his 
family,  and  note  the  number  and  nature 
of  rejections,  rebuffs  and  insults  meted 
out.  Attempt  to  aid  him  meet  his 
financial  obligations,  purchase  a  home, 
secure  protective  insurance  coverage. 
Accompany  him,  in  an  imaginary  way, 
as  he  seeks  recreation  in  many  of  the 
commercial  facilities  established  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  public,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  frequently  a  joyful  itiikhI  is 
changed  to  fury  by  acts  of  intolerance. 
If  his  emotional  controls  prove  to  he 
deficient  in  coping  with  these  situations, 
note  how  promptly  and  inexorably  law 
enforcement  officials  resolve  the  matter 
in  the  interest  of  white  complainants, 
who  actually  may  have  precipitated  a 
state  of  conflict  initially.  Measure  not 
onlv  the  degree  to  which  this  imaginary 
Negro  citizen  is  penalized  socially  and 
economically  for  his  unwise  selection  of 
his  Negro  parents,  hut  also  attempt  to 
assess  the  amount  and  kind  of  pain 
absorbed  hv  him  in  the  course  of  pur¬ 
suing  what  should  be  the  normal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  living  in  a  free,  competitive 
society.  Add  to  these  overt  assaults 
upon  the  human  personality,  the  Ines¬ 
capable  anxieties  besetting  the  person 
who  is  shut  out,  who  Is  segregated  and 
1925,  IlarpiT  Broi.,  Nrw  York,  Copyright 
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ostraci/ed,  who  is  deprived  of  the  op|>or- 
tunities  and  incentives  implied  in  the 
ri^ht  to  aspire  to  scK'ial  mobility  —  all 
imposed  by  s<Kially  accepted  rules  and 
standards  which,  at  the  same  time,  com¬ 
pletely  repudiate  the  American  Dream. 
Here  then,  are  to  be*  found  the  basc*s 
for  the  frustrations  of  America’s  Nc^ro 
minoritv. 

Kardiner  and  Ovesey  recosni/e  the 
frustrating  elfects  of  these  continuing 
experiences,  but  tend  to  ocersimplify 
the  p«»ints  at  which  the  Nej’ro  may  he 
expc-cted  t«i  react."  'I  hey  present  three 
possibilities:  Ca)  either  the  basic  mores 
of  the  caste-conlineil  ^roup  must 
change;  or  rb)  the  mores  remain  the 
same,  hut  with  an  increase*  in  fear  and 
rage,  against  which  new  defensc-s  must 
he*  erected;  or  (t')  a  little  (»f  each  can 
take  place.  f)hservations  by  these 
authors  as  to  t\|H-s  of  adaptation  em¬ 
ployed  bv  Neurm's  diiriny;  the  slave 
rej»ime  do  have  considerable  iK'aritiK 
u|>on  present  dav  expressions.  'Fliese 
were  represented^  as:  C a)  overt  afmrcs- 
sion  and  lli^ht,  as  in  the  slave  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  esca|x*s;  Ch  j  passivitv  or  suh- 
missiveness  and  pleas  for  rescue,  as 
expressed  in  the  other worhllv  release 
represented  in  the  Nejjro  Spiritual 
themes;  Cc')  \  icarious  aK^ression  in  folk 
tales,  in  which  ho|H*s,  dreams  and  acts 
of  veni!eance  were  expressed  slvlv  and 
ohliciuelv  in  the  creation  of  the  con¬ 
trived  experiences  such  as  those  of  Br’er 
Rabbit  and  his  wcMMlland  assiniates; 
and  ''(!')  suicide,  which  then  and  now 
has  been  emploced  very  rarely  as  an 
escarx*. 

A  further  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  WKio-economic  pressures  and 
psvcholouical  assaults  upon  Negro  per- 
vmalitv  mav  he  seen  in  one  or  comhina- 
tir)n  of  the  following  manifestations  oh- 

6.  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

7.  Op.  cli.,  p.  ?82. 


served  over  the  years  by  the  writer,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  on  all 
levels  of  Negro  life.  It  shoulil  Ik*  em- 
phasi/ed,  tcxi,  that  these  manifestations 
are  observable  among  individuals  of 
other  tdentifiahle  minorities  in  .Ameri¬ 
can  life,  giving  greater  validity  to  the 
thesis  that  they  are  the  unfortunate, 
soul-destroying  substitutes  for  the  de¬ 
prived  privilege  of  “belonging”.  Tliese 
manifestations  may  lx*  defined  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Suhmissiveness:  leading  to  adap¬ 
tation  to  that  which  has  lK*en  the 
historic  pur|V)se  in  our  hi-racial 
culture,  vi/;  maintaining  a  rea¬ 
sonable  substitute  for  the  master- 
slave  relationship  destr*ive«I  hv 
the  C’ivil  War.  Contact  with  the 
dominant  group  becomes  less 
painful  for  the  Negro  who  "knows 
his  place"  and  hows  gracefully  in 
accepting  the  restricted  role  de¬ 
signed  for  him.  riu*  “I'mh* 
Tom”  |M*rsonaIitv,  perpetuated  in 
southern  literature,  is  the  un- 
healthv  manifestation  of  this  form 
of  adaptation. 

2.  I'rge  to  I'xcel:  a  dvnamic  expres¬ 
sion  designed  to  make  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dr«‘am  c«)me  true,  in  spite  of 
obstacles;  to  disprove  the«)ries  of 
racial  inferioritv,  inad(*(|uacv  or 
incf)m|K*tencv.  This  drive  is  seen 
as  a  single  pur|Htses  contentration 
utxtn  academic  attainment,  supe- 
rioritv  in  athl(*tic  achievement,  or 
in  other  situations  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  need  not  relv  upon  others 
for  attainment  of  recognition, 
s<*If-satisfving  ac(ompIishment  or 
prestige.  This  urge  alv)  I(*ads 
into  th(*  more  pathetic  substitute 
areas  wherein  material  svmbols  of 
success  are  ac(|uire(I  hv  the  frus- 
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trated  and  insecure  person,  to 
bolster  his  own  self-esteem  upon 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  beholders. 

3.  Urge  to  Repel:  employed  by  those 
who  shrink  from  contact  on  the 
competitive  level,  where  humilia¬ 
tion  may  be  encountered.  Per¬ 
sons  respond  to  this  urge  through 
recourse  to  varying  degrees  of 
withdrawal,  physical  or  psycho¬ 
logical.  Limited  expression  of 
this  urge  may  be  observed  in  the 
routine  of  Negro  business  and 
professional  people  who,  despite 
academic  preparation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  find  it  convenient 
to  eschew  contact  with  the  white 
world  except  through  necessity. 
F.arlier  manifestations  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  seen  in  the  un¬ 
segregated  high  schools  in  the 
north  and  west,  where  Negro 
children  assemble  during  free 
time  in  sections  of  school  or  yard 
separate  from  white  students,  no 
matter  how  well  integrated  their 
other  relationships.  Extreme  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  urge  are  to  he 
found  in  various  forms  of  cultism 
and  "black  nationalism”.  The 
root  suit  and  bebop  crazes,  primi¬ 
tive  religion,  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  are  progressivclv  the 
unhealthy  manifestations  of  the 
urge  to  escape  behind  a  protective 
harrier  of  the  "exclusive”  cult, 
circle  or  gang. 

4.  LVge  to  Rebel:  expressed  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  spirit  of  "heating 
to  the  punch”  all  living  symbols 
of  that  section  of  society  they 
have  learned  to  fear.  Among 
these  persons  are  the  "chip-on- 
the-shoulder”  personalities,  the 
public  carousers,  the  vandals  and 


the  cop-haters;  all  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  through  drunkeness, 
gambling,  fighting  and  other  anti¬ 
social  acts,  vent  their  fury  upon 
and  display  their  contempt  toward 
the  society  which  they  feel  has 
dispossessed  them.  Among  the 
more  intelligent  and  self-disci¬ 
plined  individuals  who  neverthe¬ 
less  are  influenced  by  this  drive, 
activity  in  militant  defense  organ¬ 
izations  becomes  both  a  rational 
move  toward  self-help,  and  a  grat¬ 
ifying  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  growing  out  of  their 
frustrating  experiences.  Violent 
critics  of  the  NAACP  should 
thank  Cod  for  this  organization 
which  has  provided  a  disciplined 
and  socially  productive  channel 
for  emotional  drives  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  created  much 
conflict  on  the  American  scene. 

Submit  —  or  Excel,  Repel,  or  Rebel 
in  the  act  of  resisting,  would  seem  to 
he  the  choices  subjectively  embraced  by 
the  Negro  who  hears  the  psychological 
scars  resulting  from  his  encounters  with 
the  white  world.  If  these  expressions 
were  being  observed  as  reactions  of 
white  persons  exposed  to  frustrating 
experiences,  they  would  he  recognized 
readily  as  the  natural  reactions  of  nor¬ 
mal  persons  who  are  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressures  created  by  abnormal 
situations;  and  there  arc  many  such 
examples  in  the  case  records  of  social 
agencies.  L^nfortunately,  when  oh- 
sersed  in  minority  group  persons,  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  attribute  their  acts  to 
"racial  traits".  This  tendency,  in  turn, 
serves  to  justify  continuance  of  the 
oppressive  acts  which  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  caused  the  frustrations  and  the 
compensating  drives.  In  the  meantime, 
the  incidence  of  personality  distortions 
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increases  at  a  pace  proportionate  to  the 
constantly  climbing  standard  of  living, 
educational  attainment,  stK'ial  mobility 
and  political  participation  available  to 
the  majority  group  population.  The 
contrasts  become  sharper,  the  appeal 
stronger  and  the  awareness  and  sensi¬ 
tivities  of  the  dispossessed  become 
keener.  Much  more  than  a  psychia¬ 
trist’s  couch  is  indicated  as  a  channel 
of  release  from  the  problems  created  by 
this  vicious  and  accelerating  cycle. 

As  serious  as  is  the  need  for  research 
in  the  mental  hygiene  effect  of  Ameri¬ 
can  intergroup  prejudices  ufTon  minority 
group  peoples,  inquiry'  into  their  influ¬ 
ences  upon  the  majority  group  popula¬ 
tion  is  even  more  important,  as  indi¬ 
cated  earlier.  W’hat  actually  happens 
to  the  white,  Christian  voiith,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  learns  earlv  in  life  that 
defensiveness  created  bv  personal  inad¬ 
equacies  may  find  a  happv  substitute 
in  the  convenient  and  gratifying  con- 
scirmsness  <»f  group  power  and  authori¬ 
ty,  no  matter  how  crippling  its  habitual 
use  mav  prove  to  be  ultimately?  To 
what  degree  does  the  role  of  master  and 
subiiigator,  assumed  unconsciouslv  but 
habitually  in  the  domestic  scene,  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  other  situations  having  im¬ 
portant,  international  implications?  Is 
it  at  all  probable  that  racial  arrogance 
practiced  freelv  at  home  mav  be  trans¬ 
formed  readily  into  consistent  and  con¬ 
vincing  expressions  of  amitv  and  good 
will  toward  similiar  peoples  elsewhere? 
In  other  words,  is  it  possible  that  there 
can  be*  anv  connection  between 
American-grown  racial  attitutles,  and 
American  unpopularitv  in  the  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  world  abroad? 

One  research  approach  to  solution  of 
problems  raised  in  these  several  ques¬ 


tions  has  been  explored  by  Kelman."  In 
his  discussion  of  attitudinal  factors  in 
international  relations  with  respect  to 
studies  of  war  and  peace,  he  says: 

Attitudinal  factors  relevant  to  in¬ 
ternational  relations  may  be  unique 
to  the  individual  involved,  or  they 
may  be  typical  for  the  culture  as  a 
whole.  The  source  of  these  attitudes 
may  be  in  the  past  history  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  in  the  immediate  scxial 
conditions  of  his  sexiety,  or  in  pre¬ 
vious  interactions  between  his  and 
other  nations.  When  their  source  is 
the  life  history  of  the  individual, 
then  we  may  speak  of  these  attitudes 
as  products  of  individual  pcTsonality 
or  national  character  —  particularly 
if  they  are  rootcul  in  the  ppK-ess  of 
scK'iali/ation:  we  can  then  prexeed, 
as  Farber  does,  to  relate  attitudes  to 
pcTsonalitv  factors.  When  their 
source  is  interaction  with  the  other 
nation,  then  they  mav  take  on  the 
character  of  stereotypes  and  scxial 
distance  scales.  Regardless  of  the 
source,  these*  factors  constitute  readi¬ 
ness  or  tendencies  to  prefer  certain 
kinds  of  goals  over  others,  to  choose 
or  accept  certain  courses  of  action  as 
over  against  others,  to  perceive  an<l 
interpret  the  actions  of  other  groups 
and  nations  in  certain  wavs  rather 
than  in  others.” 

Fducators  have  been  tardv  in  pur¬ 
suing  more  objective  and  diligent  study 
of  minority  grruip  personality  develop¬ 
ment.  or  worse  vet,  have  been  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  schfK)! 
problems  encountered  in  areas  vrving 
one  or  more  of  these*  cultural  out¬ 
groups..  Too  frequently,  the  observable 
reactions  of  te.achers  and  supc*rviv»rs 
alike  have  b<*en  avoidance  of  placement 


8.  Dr.  HiTtxTf  C.  K*-|m;«n,  ‘‘Scirt»*tal.  Attitudinal  and  Striictiiral  ra<f«r$  in  Intcr- 
natinnal  Relation*",  MSS  appearing  in  The  Journal  of  Social  l%tuei,  Vol.  XI,  No.  I,  p.  46, 
19SS. 
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in  or  move  to  escape  from  these  areas; 
to  deplore,  dislike  or  fear  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  in  which  group  rebellion  is 
generated;  and  even  facilitate  the 
wholesale  escape  of  majority  group 
sch(K>l  pr)pulation  which  might  he  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  leavening  influence  upon 
that  sch(H)l  community. 

A  tendency  toward  authoritarianism 
in  the  public  sch(K)l  structure  may  alv) 
serve  to  de  sensitize  educators  with  re¬ 
spect  to  pervtnality  distortions  occuring 
in  majoritv  group  youth.  Operation  of 
the  "pecking  order”  readilv  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  intergroup  al(K)fness  and 
restrained  hostility,  at  times  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  thoughtless  teacher  or  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Such  was  the  case  of  a 
class  plav  project  in  a  small  trmn  high 
scliof)!  in  the  east.  As  frequently 
fK’curs,  the  play  was  chosc-n  upon  the 
advice  of  a  teacher  and  without  any 
thought  for  minority  group  sensitivities. 
An  overdrawn,  stere<)tvped  "colf)red 
maid"  character  was  indignantiv  de- 
clint'd  hv  the  Negro  students  who  were 
to  he  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
project.  Tlie  significance  of  this  pas¬ 
sive  protest  was  completely  lost  upon 
the  school  officials  who  permitted  and 
encouraged  a  white  girl  to  assume  the 
hlack-face  role,  which  she  did  in  an 


over-acted,  offensive  manner,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  original  indignation  of  a 
few  Negro  students,  outward  into  the 
larger  Negro  community  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  upon  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  educational  experience  conveyed  by 
sch(K)l  officials  to  the  white  students 
and  parents  of  that  community. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  awareness  of 
the  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  inter- 
group  relations  must  begin;  where  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  significance  must  he 
developed  through  more  intensive  and 
extensive  research;  and  where  the  scien¬ 
tific  genius  and  the  basic  decency  of 
America  may  lx*  combined  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  people.  If  there  he  a  par¬ 
ticular  formula  or  plan  through  which 
domestic  and  international  peace  mav 
he*  attained  and  ni.ide  secure,  it  must 
have  its  genesis  in  the  individual  per¬ 
sonalities  of  those  being  trained  to 
assume  their  res|X)nsihilities  as  citizens 
in  a  free  world.  An  atomic  age  permits 
no  tolerance  of  the  one-sided  luxury  of 
master-slave  relationships  or  social  atti¬ 
tudes,  however  carefully  disguised,  nor 
can  it  .accept  thoughtlessness  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  problems  entailed,  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  future  citizens. 


Legal  Controls  of  Delinquency 

liy  JOSI-l’H  SII'GI  I  11 
hornier  judge  of  hssex  bounty  fui'enile  Court 
New  jersey 

IWII.L  discuss  the  problems  of  the  staif  of  well  trained,  outstanding  {X'r- 
youth  in  large  communities  of  the  sonnel. 

United  States  and  their  relation  to  The  juvenile  court  is  a  reliable 
that  community  and  the  responsibilities  barometer  of  the  moral  conditions  of 
the  community  has  t(»  our  children.  The  the  community.  I  lind  that  in  a  cos- 
prohlem  of  juvenile  delin(|uency  is  com-  mo|)olitan  community,  many  factors 
manding  the  attention  of  the  whole  must  Ik*  considered  by  the  judge  or  the 
nation  probably  more  seriously  at  this  in<|uiring  administrator  in  adjusting  the 
time  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his-  mishc-havior  of  children  to  a  better  atti- 
tory  of  our  nation.  This,  of  course,  of  tude  and  outl(M)k  u|K)n  his  future  con- 
necessity  will  re(|uire  analysis  ami  dis-  duct. 

cussion  of  the  juvenile  court  to  some  Conflict  of  American  ideals  and  con- 
degree  concerning  its  prexedures,  facili-  ditions,  customs  and  habits  of  other 
ties  and  its  objectivities.  nations,  has  pr(Kluced  decidedly  diffu  ult 

The  juvenile  court  was  established  srxial  problems.  Indilfereme  or  neg- 
because  srxially  minded  people  bt'came  lect  of  spiritual  obligation  on  the  part 
convincetl  that  throwing  children  into  r)f  parents  fre<|uently  result  in  a  lack  of 
jails  with  hardened  adult  criminals  and  moral  or  ethical  training  with  children 
sex  perverts  was  p<K»r  srxial  work.  Thev  which,  of  course,  brings  them  into  court 
came  out  of  jails  worse  than  when  thev  for  attention. 

entered.  Public  education  reciuires  mass  teach- 

The  juvenile  court  is  a  res|X)nse  to  ing  and  results  in  rigid  curricula.  The 
the  new  attitude  of  «xial  justice  mani-  child  is  fre<|uently  made  to  conform  to 
fested  bv  societv.  The  old  methtnl  of  the  ciirritida  of  education  rather  than 
administration  f)f  justice  emph.isi/ed  the  curricula  made  to  conform  to  the 
retribution  and  the  court  was  decidediv  child.  Children  backward  In  mental 
hostile.  Tcwlav,  children  are  considered  development  with  low  intellec  tual 
not  fidlv  rc'sponsible  for  their  acts  be  capacitv  and  unable  to  grasp  book 
cause  it  is  recogni/c*cl  that  their  conduct  knowledge,  frec|uentlv  come  into  con- 
ancl  behavior  is  .activated  and  pro|x*lle(l  flic  t  with  the  aiithoritic's  and  develop 
hv  conditions  over  which  thev  have  no  into  conduct  problems.  The  mixing  of 
control.  races  and  nationalities,  vice,  gambling. 

The*  appro.ich  to  the  problc*m  is  one  lack  of  recreational  opportunities  and 
of  understanding  and  svmpathv.  \N'e  street  life  —  all  stimulate  the  emotional 
make  an  effort  in  everv  case  for  a  dis-  and  mental  .ictivitv  of  children,  causing 
passionate  stuciv  c)f  the  child’s  condition  misccindiic  t  of  many  of  them, 
according  to  sound  case-work  principles.  Persistent  violation  of  law  on  the  part 
and  In  complicatc*cl  or  marked  cases,  of  aclidts  leads  to  disrespect  and  lawless- 
a  complete  psvchiatric  stuciv  Is  m.icle  In  ness  among  our  children.  A  large 
the  juvenile  clinic  of  the  court  hv  a  number  of  children  come  Into  court  for 
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attcntiun  because  of  deficient  mentality 
which  might  he  either  emotional  or  in¬ 
tellectual  in  character  and  their  conduct 
must  be  treated  and  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  psychiatric  or  psychological 
findings  and  not  so  much  on  the  offense 
committed  by  the  child. 

The  juvenile  court  today,  in  effect, 
should  lie  a  clinic  of  human  behavior. 
Some  children  who  come  to  this  court 
presi'nt  problems  which  are  easily  ad¬ 
justed  through  the  application  of  ordi¬ 
nary  common  sense.  Others  require  not 
only  common  sense  but  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  experience.  All  of 
thes(‘  reflect  community  standards  anil 
disclose  influences  which  affect  family 
life  generally  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
They  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
offender’s  reaction  to  his  environment 
and  every  agency  or  institution  which  in 
any  way  influences  human  conduct  and 
Ix'havior  is  involved  in  these  problems. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  some  of 
our  social  inventions  —  movies,  radio, 
television  and  other  forms  of  commer- 
ciali/ed  recreation. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  juvenile 
court  or  whix-ver  else  is  dealing  with 
the  adjustment  of  child  behavior  to 
approach  these  problems  with  an  under¬ 
standing  attitude  and  to  bring  to  its  aid 
in  their  solution  all  of  the  human  and 
scientific  resources  of  the  comnuinitv. 
Involved  seriously  should  be  the  par¬ 
ents,  schiKil  officials,  siK'ial  workers, 
lawyers,  judges  or  referees,  probation 
officers,  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  in 
order  to  work  out  proiedure  for  the 
treatment  and  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
child's  Ix'havior  in  each  case. 

The  delinquent  boy  is  easily  recruited 
from  the  underprivileged  groups.  His 
environment  is  usuallv  filled  with  in¬ 
fluences  and  factors  which  prevent  the 
development  of  good  character  and 
break  down  anv  better  tastes  or  inclina¬ 


tions  which  the  child  might  possess  or 
have  acquired.  He  acquires  habits,  his 
philosophy  of  life,  and  his  activities  and 
mixles  of  conduct  in  the  same  manner 
and  from  the  same  sources  as  other  boys 
—  from  the  home,  neighborhood, 
schixil,  industry,  people  and  books.  He 
is  not  a  distinct  type.  He  has  the  same 
physical  characteristics,  habits  and  as¬ 
pirations,  and  undergoes  the  same  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  life  and  its  experiences 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  temptations 
as  others.  He  is  usually  found  in  a 
distinct  area  and  seldom  is  in  real  con¬ 
tact  with  nature  or  the  outdoor  world 
beyond  the  city  streets.  He  is  gregari¬ 
ous  like  other  boys,  belongs  to  a  gang, 
unsupervised  or  undirected;  develops 
loyalties,  frequently  develops  qualities 
of  leadership  and  craves  the  affection 
and  companionship  and  advice  of  older 
men.  He  frequently  comes  from  a 
broken  home  or  at  least  a  deficient 
home.  He  often  has  no  contact  with 
real  men  in  the  community  upon  whose 
conduct  he  may  pattern  his  own  life. 
Tfiis  kind  of  boy  must  be  reached 
through  organization  and  the  leadership 
of  men  and  women  with  understanding 
hearts  and  those  with  appreciation  of 
his  problem. 

What  we  need  to  correct  this  is: 
trained  leadership  of  men  and  women 
to  approach  the  problem  and  try  to  re¬ 
place  the  archaic  conditions  that  are 
offered  to  children  in  our  communities 
susieptiblc  to  misbehavior;  a  drive  to 
improve  and  develop  proper  health 
facilities  so  that  the  physical  handi¬ 
caps  surrounding  the  lives  of  chil¬ 
dren  may  he  properly  removed  and 
replaced  with  first  grade  child  guidance 
and  psychiatric  clinics;  physical  and 
mental  examination  of  children,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  and  to  improve  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  child  is  living 
to  make  it  as  clean  and  wholesome  and 
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free  frum  demorali/.ing  inHuences  as 
possible.  There  should  be  established 
strict  supervision  over  commerciali/ed 
recreation  to  insure  wholesome  activi¬ 
ties,  for  it  has  often  been  said:  “A 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  evil  and  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

Clhild  delinquency  respects  no  barri¬ 
er,  whether  of  neighlx)rh(MKl  or  wealth. 
Like  disease,  it  spreads  through  the 
social  structure.  It  is  lx>th  vertical  and 
horizontal.  Mental  and  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances  are  likewise  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  less  favored  stK'ial 
classes.  C'onditions  such  as  these  are 
indeed  the  daily  experience  of  the  psv- 
chiatrist,  social  worker  and  juvenile 
court  judge. 

Theories  about  delinquency  arc  about 
as  numerous  as  delin(|uents.  To  that 
confusion  of  thought  much  of  our 
failure  to  check  delinquency  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due.  Hesearch  alone  can  end  the 
confusion.  Research,  more  than  any 
single  factor,  is  responsible  for  the 
phenomenal  progress  of  mo<lern  indus¬ 
try. 

Delinquency,  after  all,  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  problem  of  human  behavior. 
That  we  shall  always  have  it  with  us 
no  one  can  deny.  Sickness  has  not 
been  banished  from  the  earth  bv  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine;  certainlv,  none  can 
doubt  that  its  ravages  have  been  de¬ 
creased  bv  increased  knowledge.  To  the 
juvenile  courts  society  is  daily  sending 
the  voungest  casualties  of  its  break¬ 
down.  Societv  has  placed  it  under  an 
obligation  to  exercise  its  protective  as 
freely  as  its  punitive  function.  Wider 
reach  must  be  given  to  the  court  to 
those  parents  who  have  dotlged  their 
respfmsibilities. 

Education  is  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  building  character  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship  in  a  child,  and  it  is  well  estab¬ 


lished  today  that  that  is  exactly  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  education.  The  school  is 
organized  as  a  miniature  community 
center;  a  sort  of  city,  where  each  child 
considers  himself  a  citizen,  with  duties 
toward  the  community  as  is  required  on 
the  outside.  The  educational  structure 
thus  developed  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
group  enterprise  where  the  children 
work  together  for  the  common  gexx!. 
riie  teacher  creates  an  atmosphere  and 
becomes  a  guiding  influence.  A  high 
discipline  is  maintained  hy  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  habits,  skills 
and  attitudes.  Tlie  curriculum  pro¬ 
vides  for  instriictum  in  the  development 
of  abilities,  habits  and  skills.  The 
primary  function  of  education  is  to  get 
an  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
mfxlern  civilization.  Tlie  public  school 
svstem  <»f  New  Jersey  emho<lies  the 
highest  ideals  of  American  sfxiety  and 
has  developed  a  program  which  offers 
unusual  opportunities  to  the  children  of 
our  State.  Tfie  education  of  youth  is 
of  such  vast  importance  and  of  such 
singular  iitilitv  in  the  journev  of  life 
that  it  obvioiislv  carries  its  own  recom¬ 
mendations  with  it,  For  on  it  to  a  great 
measure  depends  all  that  we  ever  hope 
to  be;  everv  ix'rfection  that  a  generous 
and  well  disposed  mind  would  gladly 
arrive  at. 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that 
everv  schfx)!  svstem  have  an  established 
child  guidance  clinic  with  a  complete 
psvehiatric  staff,  and  to  expand  every 
service  to  our  children  in  the  sch(X)Is. 
This  is  one  sure  wav  bv  which  we  can 
detect  defects  in  human  behavior  and 
an  opp()rfunitv,  with  our  facilities,  to 
correct  the  child. 

There  Is  gfxxl  work  being  done  in 
that  field  in  the  schwl  svstem.  We 
look  forward  with  great  promise  to  the 
future  for  a  substantial  return  In  gootl 
behavior  and  better  understanding. 


The  September  Scene: 

An  Emotional  Picture 

By  JAMI'S  W.  RFYNOf.DS 
I'.dtUfT,  junior  College  journal,  The  University  of  Texas 


Austin, 

TUF  SfplcinbtT  scene  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  so  intimately  tied  in  with 
the  reopenin^  of  schools  that  no 
elaliorated  description  is  neeileil.  On 
the  basis  of  actual  experience,  either 
past  or  current,  the  average  adult  can 
hll  in  the  details  in  a  graphically  accu¬ 
rate  manner.  In  only  one  respect  is  the 
description  emanating  from  such  a 
source  likely  to  be  in  error.  That  one 
resf>ect,  however,  is  of  outstanding  sig¬ 
nificance  and  serves  as  the  justification 
for  this  article. 

In  the  main,  the  return  to  sc'lux)!,  or, 
for  many,  the  first  entrv  to  scIkk)]  is 
descrilx-d  in  (|iiantitative  terms.  One 
knows,  for  instance,  that  approximately 
40, 000, 000  individuals,  or  about  one 
of  everv  four  in  the  total  population, 
will  lx*  entering  scIukiI  sometime  in 
Septi-mher  or  October.  One  under¬ 
stands  that  approximately  27,S00,000 
or  69  |x*r  cent  of  the  total  will  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  schofils  in  Grade  VM  or  Ix'low. 
Ixigicallv,  the  other  12,500,000  will  he 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  or  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
will  he  in  the  developmental  perioil 
called  adolescence. 

As  the  campus  of  any  secondary’ 
schixil  or  college  is  observed,  the  scene 
will  most  frequently  be  characterized  by 
long  lines,  or  large  groups  in  classrooms, 
or  halls,  or  elsewhere.  Thus  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  resemble  that  which  bas  ebar- 


Texas 

acteri/.ed  elementary  sch(M)ls  for  many 
years.  This  phenomenon  of  large  num¬ 
bers  is  probably  the  characteristic  bring¬ 
ing  the  most  frequent  comments  from 
those  who  describe  the  current  Septem¬ 
ber  scene. 

In  secondary  sch(K)Is  ami  colleges,  the 
levels  at  which  adolescent  youth  are 
sc*rved,  two  factors  among  others  are 
combining  to  direct  even  greater  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  element  of  large  num¬ 
bers.  'ITie  sharply  increased  birth  rate 
which  occurred  in  the  early  Forties  and 
has  not  slacked  off  promises  even  greater 
niimbcTs  of  pupils  for  the  secondary 
schrxds  and  colleges.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  effect  of  this  tidal  wave  of 
students,  which  has  engulfed  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schfK)ls,  is  making  its  forces 
felt  in  the  earliest  years  of  secondary 
sch(X)ls. 

Moreover,  in  the  face  of  materially 
increasc'd  enrollments  causetl  bv  the  up¬ 
swing  in  the  birth  rate,  colleges  particu¬ 
larly  are  finding  enrollments  increasing 
due  to  a  changing  pattern  of  college 
attendance.  Pro|X)rtionately  more  col¬ 
lege  age  vouth  are  apparently  enrolling 
in  colleges  than  has  bc*en  the  case  pre¬ 
viously.  While  the  causes  for  this 
changing  pattern  would  be  interesting 
to  explore,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
change  is  bringing  larger  enrollments  is 
sufficient  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  paper. 

This  tendency  to  describe  enrollces 
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in  mass  ii^ures  creates  a  strung  |x>ssibili- 
ty  tor  losing  sight  of  a  fact  of  basic 
iin|X)rtance.  Learning  is  an  individual 
matter  and  not  a  matter  of  masses.  No 
one  would  deny  that  the  interaction  of 
the  individual  with  the  mass  inlluences 
the  nature  of  the  individual’s  learning, 
hut  few  would  supjxirt  a  thesis  that 
learning  in  its  final  analysis  takes  place 
in  any  other  way  than  on  the  basis  of 
iiulividual  progress. 

What,  then,  is  the  important  error 
which  the  average  observer  commits  in 
describing  this  September  scene.  It  is  his 
tendency  to  obscure  the  all-significant 
role  of  the  individual  learner  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  under  the  greater 
attention  given  to  the  phenomen«)n  of 
large  numbcTs  of  students.  Further 
evidence  of  this  prevalence  of  this  error 
may  bc‘  sc’en  in  considerations  currently 
given  the  problems  growing  out  of  con¬ 
stantly  swelling  enrollments. 

The  provision  of  greater  educational 
accomnifKlations  in  staff,  physical  plant, 
and  instructional  facilities  can  be*  made 
only  as  more  revenue  is  found.  This 
situation  affects  privatelv  controlled 
education  as  well  as  puhliclv  controlled. 
The  already  heavy  loatl  of  taxes,  tuition, 
and  contributions  is  the  occasion  for 
the  direction  of  sharper  scrutiny  to  addi¬ 
tional  re(|uests  for  more  revenue.  This 
increasc'd  resistance  on  the  part  of  par¬ 
ents,  taxpavers,  and  donors  frecpientlv 
leads  sclux)l  administrators  to  find  alter¬ 
nate  means  for  taking  care  of  the  larger 
numhcT  of  students  who  are  customers 
for  the  educational  services. 

L'ltimatelv,  most  means  devised  for 
accommodating  the  progressively  In¬ 
creasing  numfxT  of  students  are  sp<-Iled 
out  in  terms  of  increasing  the  unit  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  teachers.  Ilalf-day  sessions 
and  larger  classes  are  typical  examples 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle.  Great¬ 


er  use  of  mass  media  of  communication 
represents  another  such  example.  The 
plan  of  the  master  teacher  aided  by 
assistants  manifests  some  as|X‘cts  of  the 
same  principle. 

\\  hile  no  strong  voice  has  been  heard 
condemning  education  for  not  employ¬ 
ing  the  methmls  of  mass  prcxluction 
which  has  made  American  industry 
great,  many  of  the  arguments  advanced 
for  increasing  the  unit  prcHluctivity  are 
suspiciously  similar  to  such  a  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

Of  |x*rhaps  less  signficance  than  the 
pro|X)nents  of  increasing  unit  prcxluc- 
tivity  of  teachers  is  the  practice  of  staff¬ 
ing  sch<M>ls  with  inade(|uately  prepared 
faculty  memiters.  As  in  the  first  case, 
however,  the  remedy  emploved  is  based 
on  the  same  error.  The  error  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  all  learners  are  identical  and 
that  the  task  of  education  is  that  of 
building  bigger,  Ix'tter,  and  more  rapid 
assc'mbly  lines.  'Fhis  error  becomes 
crystal  clear  when  the  contributions  of 
the  principles  underlying  psychiatry  are 
applied  to  the  prmedures  involved  in 
learning. 

For  years,  the  realm  of  affective  be¬ 
havior  was  given  little  consideratit)n  in 
the  provision  of  instructional  programs. 
L'nfortunatelv,  the  existence  of  this 
practice  has  not  disappeared  completely. 
Many  teachers  are  aware  of  emotional 
factors  —  give  lip  service  to  the  im- 
|X)rtance  of  attitudes,  appreciations,  and 
interests  —  but  when  pressed  hv  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  inclined  to  shrug  off 
these  factors  as  Ix'longing  to  what  they 
fre()uently  call  the  intangibles  «»f  educa¬ 
tion.  TTiese  same  teachers  when  asked 
to  account  for  unsatisfactory  perform¬ 
ance  of  students  will  lx*  found  to  fall 
back  on  such  time-worn  cliches  as  — 
“Is  la/y,”  or  “Is  not  interested,"  or  “Was 
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not  prepared  adequately  by  previous  in¬ 
structors. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  to  say 
that  these  causes  are  not  correct,  occa¬ 
sionally,  experience  has  revealed  that 
the  use  of  such  statements  often  iden¬ 
tifies  teachers  who  have  no  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  significance  of  affective  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  progress  of  individual 
learners.  Quite  frequently,  these  are 
the  teachers  who  have  little  regard  for 
increasing  their  proficiency  in  acquiring 
an  understanding  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  Certainly  they  are  teachers  who 
would  fit  well  into  any  scheme  for 
accommodating  more  enrollees  by  adapt¬ 
ing  industrial  methods  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  processes  of  instruction. 

Affective  behavior  traits  are  those 
related  to  the  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Menninger  in  a  chapter  on 
psvehiatry  and  academic  education  has 
the  following  to  say  concerning  person¬ 
ality  factors. 

Quite  beyond  the  conscious  moti¬ 
vation,  the  educator  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  unconscious  motivation. 
In  this  area  we  must  deal  chieflv 
with  emotions,  not  intellection.  This 
implies  that  the  teacher  must  know 
something  about  personalitv  structure 
and  development.  He  must  be  able 
to  recognize  the  expressions  of  basic 
psvchological  needs  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  —  the  need  for  love,  for  approved 
outlets  for  hostile  feelings,  for  com¬ 
pensations.  Then  can  the  teacher 
understand  the  evidence  of  a  feeling 
of  insecuritv,  of  inadequacy,  of  a 
desire  to  belong,  of  resistance  to 
authoritv.  Motivation  in  education, 
as  everywhere  else,  resolves  itself 
largely  into  a  matter  of  Inter-personal 
relationships  between  the  teacher  and 
the  student.’ 

1.  WIIH.im  C.  Mpiminger,  Psychiatry 
milUn  Company,  1948,  p.  480. 


This  comment  highlights  the  point 
under  consideration.  In  its  final 
analysis  successful  teaching  can  be  mass 
produced  only  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
teacher  giving  consideration  to  these 
factors.  When  devices  are  used  to 
accommodate  larger  numbers  of  students 
by  the  same  number  of  teachers  and  go 
beyond  permitting  teachers  knowing 
individual  students,  schools  become 
merely  custodial  institutions  for  many 
students  and  instructional  efficiency 
suffers. 

As  has  been  implied  above,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  further  complicated  by  the  staff¬ 
ing  of  schools  with  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  faculty  members.  The  compe¬ 
tence  suggested  by  Menninger  can  be 
acquired  only  as  a  result  of  thorough 
preparation.  Staffing  a  faculty  with 
teachers  without  this  competence  is 
equally  harmful  to  instructional  effi¬ 
ciency  as  overloading  teachers. 

The  problems  implied  above  have 
been  complicated  further  by  shallow 
thinking  on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the 
implications  of  the  term  "progressive 
education."  Tt  is  not  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  this  paper  to  comment  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  progressive 
education  or  Its  practitioners.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  if  all  the  sins 
ascribed  to  progressive  education  were 
valid,  the  movement  should  be  allocated 
to  a  position  comparable  to  the  savage 
hordes  which  swept  awav  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  fact,  the  term  has  come  to 
be  for  many  a  generic  title  to  describe 
any  practice  or  policy  for  which  a  strong 
dislike  is  felt. 

The  pertinence  of  this  situation  to 
the  topic  under  discussion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  one  tenet  of  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  stressed  an  understanding  of  the 
learner  hy  the  teacher.  This  under- 
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Standing  included  a  recognition  that  the 
inner  drives  of  pupils  and  students 
definitely  conditioned  the  efficiency 
characterizing  the  individual  ability  to 
learn.  This  in  turn  argues  fur  a  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  a  size  to  permit  the 
teacher’s  gaining  such  an  understand¬ 
ing.  This  argument  runs  counter  to 
the  plans  proposed  by  some  to  increase 
the  ratio  to  such  a  point  that  under¬ 
standing  is  no  longer  possible. 

Moreover,  as  individuals  speak  out 
against  the  application  of  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods  of  industry  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education,  the  proponents  of 
such  a  change  need  only  raise  the  cry 


of  progressive  education  and  the  desired 
stampede  is  accomplished. 

The  principles  of  psychiatry  have 
prcxluced  an  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  nature  of  learning.  Further¬ 
more,  these  principles  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  far  greater  realization,  of 
the  importance  of  affective  characteris¬ 
tics  as  factors  which  condition  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  learning.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  as  policies  are  adopted  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
enrollees,  these  principles  will  not  be 
obscured  by  methods  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  which  although  thev  have  worked 
well  in  industry  are  of  douhtful  value 
to  the  problems  of  education. 
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A  Sociology  of  Education.  By  Wilbur 
B.  Brookover.  N.  Y.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  19SS.  $4.75 

This  text  in  educational  sociology  stresses 
two  highly  significant  areas  of  human  rela¬ 
tions:  (1)  the  relations  that  exist  among  the 
groups  of  the  school  societv-pupils,  teachers, 
and  administrators  and  (2)  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  groups  of  the  school  sticiety 
and  the  groups  found  in  society  outside  the 
school.  An  introductory  section  presents  a 
definition  of  the  sociology  of  education  and 
states  the  socio-psychologjcal  point  of  view 
that  the  author  follows.  Part  Two  considers 
the  relation  of  the  educational  system  to  the 
larger  society  and  culture.  The  culture  and 
social  structure  of  the  school  as  it  functions 
in  America  is  examined  in  Part  Three.  In 
the  fourth  section  the  impact  of  the  school 
on  the  personalities  of  teachers  and  pupils 
is  analyzed.  Finally,  two  collaborators,  Drs. 
Orden  Smucker  and  John  F.  Thaden,  con¬ 
sider  schools  in  relation  to  the  communities 
they  serve. — William  P.  Sears 


Adult  Education.  By  Homer  Kempfer. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1955.  $4.50 

Directors  of  adult  education  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  agencies  which  provide  pro¬ 
grams  for  those  past  the  adolescent  span  will 
find  this  text  most  rewarding.  The  author 
is  eminently  prepared  to  write  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Kempfer  is  exi-cutive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Home  Study  Oiuncil  and  was  formerly 
a  Specialist  for  Gcmeral  Adult  and  Post  High 
SchfKil  Fducation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Fducation.  Against  a  background  of  the 
changing  character  of  American  life.  Dr. 
Kempfer  traces  the  development  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  Adult  education  is  relah-d  to  the 
accelerating  science  and  technology  and  its 
importance  is  stressed  as  basic  to  a  function¬ 
ing  democracy.  Some  of  the  major  topics 
diwussed  arc  public  affairs  education,  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  foreign  born,  and  inter-cultural 
education.  Stress  is  put  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment,  supervision  and  underwriting  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  adult  education. 

William  P.  Sears 
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American  Society:  An  Introductory 
Analysia.  By  I.ukc  F.IxTiolc.  N.  Y.  Mc- 
GrawHill.  19SS.  $S.S0 

Thit  volume  in  »otiolr>fcy  containv  an  at- 
toniihioK  amount  of  material.  Its  purpost-s 
are  to  i{>ve  IxKinninK  students  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  overview  of  American  society  and  U>  aid 
them  in  acquirinK  a  sound  sociological  orien¬ 
tation.  7’he  text  presents  principles  and 
concepts  and  emphasi/xs  lh(»se  elements  of 
American  siK'iety  that  are  common  concerns 
of  everybody.  The  content  includes  the 
composition  of  our  ixipulation,  its  oriKins, 
its  KTowth,  and  its  distribution.  Ihe  family, 
and  its  place  and  function,  in  stx'iety;  com¬ 
munities  and  classes,  includinK  minorities; 
marriaKe  and  attitudes  toward  marriaxe  and 
the  makinK  of  marriaxes;  rural  and  city  life; 
and  education  are  covered.  An  especially 
interestinK  scxtion  is  that  on  religion.  Tm- 
phasis  throuKhout  is  on  continuity  and 
change. — W11.MAM  I*.  Sfaks 

The  Salt  of  the  Earth.  By  Andre  Fros- 
sard.  N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1955.  $3.25 

This  is  a  lxM>k  alx>ut  monks  written  for 
those  who  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  men 
who  live  under  rule  in  monastic  scK'ieties. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
'Irappists,  the  Dominicans,  the  C^arthusians, 
the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  and  a  host  of 
other  socic*ties  of  men  in  the  monkish  habit. 
'I  he  IxMik  describees  the  daily  life  of  monks, 
the  rule  under  which  they  live,  something 
alxMit  the  monastic  founders  and  the  motivat¬ 
ing  forces  that  cauMed  them  to  develop  their 
rule  and  their  communities,  and  the  place  of 
thi'M'  communities  in  the  world  today.  The 
author  writes  with  a  sly  senK*  of  humor  and 
the  text  is  pep|>ered  with  a  profusion  of 
amusing  woodcuts. — Willsam  P.  Sears 

American  Literature  for  Colleg;ea.  By 
Kingsbury  Badger.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Fbe  Stackpole  Company.  Volume  I 
—  $4.75.  Volume  II  —  $5.50 

Here  is  an  anthology  of  American  writing 
that  is  both  comprehensive  and  cogent.  'I  he 
aim  of  the  two-volume  colkvtion  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  college  student  with  a  wide  varic-ty 
of  American  writings  in  order  that  he  may 


gain  an  insight  'into  the  various  phases  of 
thought  and  expression  through  which  Amer- 
cans  have  passed  and  are  still  passing.  The 
writings  have  been  chosen  and  arranged  with 
the  intent  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  desire 
to  explore  the  American  heritage  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  opportunity  to  form  his 
own  philosophy  of  life  in  the  American  set¬ 
ting.  Volume  One  embraces  the  period  of 
the  pre-c(ilonials  (the  Amerindian  literature, 
the  Con(|uistadors),  the  Odonials  (the  Cath¬ 
olic  Missionaries,  the  C^lavaliers,  the  Puritans, 
the  Yankees,  the  Quakers),  and  the  Arly 
Nationalists  (the  Sons  of  Fniightenment,  and 
the  First  Bomantics.)  'Fhe  second  volume 
continues  with  Homanticism  and  the  Genteel 
tradition  (the  Transcendentalists,  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  the  Troubled  Homancers,  and  the  Blue 
and  the  Grey),  and  Homanticism,  Healism, 
and  the  Frontier  (the  Frontier  Writers  and 
the  I.iterary  Healists  and  Naturalists).  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  anthology  dws  not  include 
modern  American  writings.  It  concludes, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  end  of  the  last 
century. — VVii.i.iam  P,  Sears 

Learning  Theory,  Personality  Theory, 
and  Clinical  Research.  By  the  Kentucky 
Symposium.  New  York.  John  Wiley  tic  Co 
1954.  $3.50 

learning  theory,  personality  theory,  and 
clinical  research  are  among  the  fields  of  psy¬ 
chology  given  much  attention  in  rexent  years. 
Many  have  tried  to  integrate  the  results  of 
their  lalxirs  in  these  important  areas.  In 
order  to  encourage  a  closer  integration  of 
theu-  branches  of  psychology,  the  Department 
of  Psychology  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
conducted  a  symposium  on  the  relationships 
between  these  areas.  The  papers  given  by 
eleven  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field, 
form  the  content  of  this  volume.  Thi-y  pro¬ 
vide  an  interesting  and  an  original  account 
of  the  most  recent  thinking  in  these  fields. 
I'his  volume  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  are  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  rexent 
developments  in  learning,  in  personality,  and 
in  clinical  work;  in  fine,  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  research  in  human  behavior. — 
S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  Francis  (>>11.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

TIm  Eaton  Book  Boport  Bjitom  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student's  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Noveb  and  Drama.  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biograidiy,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Gurds  $2.00  per  100. 

latoa-Pabnar  Workbooks  in  Litaratnra:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  df  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Piotorkl  Litaratvrs  Xaps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  cok»s  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Baaio  Bpalling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  reaDy 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  Junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

Tba  Eaton  Litaratnra  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  Junior  and  senior 
hi^  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  c(^>ies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Tsaohing  Oiaoritioal  Harks.  Twenty-nine  shnrt  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Eaadbook  for  the  High  School  Hswspaptr.  If  you  have  to  superv.:se  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  Mve  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Ontlinss  Stadias  in  Litaratnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  stiU  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

mm. 

Wriu  for  a  compleu  catalog. 
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